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EXTRA-CURRICULA ACTIVITIES AS A MEANS OF 
(;UIDANCE’ 


Harry Dexter KItTson 


yr 


Professor of Educatior whers College, Columbia University, New ) orl 


[This subject as programmed is’ ues tabulated by Dr. Koos in the 
the relation between extra-curr Yearbook there are at least tow 
‘ula activities and guidance. The that are intimately related to th 
word “guidance,” however, is quite vocational life of the child: Voca 
inclusive, comprising vocational, tional training; Training in business 
-ducational, physical, moral, and methods; | 


Xecognitions of interests 
several other kinds of guidance ind ambitions; Explorations \s 
In order to deal concretely with the Dr. Koos remarks, it is untortunat 
videly ramifying subject let us con that we have at present no nelu 
e our attention to one kind of © sive proof of these results: 1 in 
guidance,—vocational,—recognizing we, in this early ige ot 
ill the time the import which these opment of extra-curri 
ictivities bear for other kinds of furnish any evidence having the de 
guidance and implying that the sired degre f infallibilit W 
rinciples here laid iow! il ip shall trv, how 
ble to them facts which will give stil trong 
\ttention has often been directed, basis for our belief 
the litcratut xtra-curricula show more clearly tl tur he 
tivities, to the influet that sucl relationships in question, and which 
uctivities may be expected to exert may contain sugg kin 
yn the educational and vocational toward the more exact determina 
leals and achievements of school tion of the values for guidan 
pupils. Among the twenty-five val which are inherent in extra-curt 
cula activities 
Presented betore the Society for the Study As the first source of light, let u 
~ gee pete the meeting held for the dis examine the extra-curricula activi 
ussion of the Twenty-fifth Yearbook of 
the Society —— Raa a Bs ties in order ¢ liscern their voca 
Activities. Washington, D. C., February 


23, 1926 Page ll 
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tional significance. From the sev- 
eral lists available, four may be 
chosen for our present purpose: 
that of Bruner relating to the junior 
high school of Okmulgee, Okla- 
homa; that of Sturtevant relating 
to the high schools of California; 
that of Foster which is more gen- 
eral, and that given in the Twenty- 
hfth Yearbook.' A glance at these 
lists shows that they contain the 
names of many activities which 
have the status of vocations. Using 
as the criterion of vocational status 
appearance in the United States 
Census report, a count was made of 
the number of activities in these 
lists which are mentioned in the 
Census, with the following results 


Per cent m 


C @nsus 


Lis Tetal Number mn 


Vumber Census 
Sturtevant 37 1] 30 
Bruner 72 18 25 
Foster O4 27 29 
Twenty-hfth 

Yearbook 145 44 30 


These figures show that more 
than one-fourth of the extra-curri- 
cula activities which high school 
pupils are carrying on are vocation- 
al in the strict sense of the word. 
But that is not all. Many of the 
other activities, though not bearing 
the name of a _ vocation, never- 
theless involve vocational activities 
just as closely as those listed in the 
Census. For example, Scout Clubs 
stress many of the kinds of activi- 
ties that boys and girls are likely to 
engage in vocationally ; not to men- 
tion the student government 


asso- 


! Bruner, H. B., 


The Junior High School 
at Work. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1925 

Sturtevant, S. M., The Status of Extra- 
Curricula Activities in High Schools of 
California, 1924. Calif. H. S. Teachers 
Assn., San Francisco, Calif. 

Foster, C. R., Extra-Curricula Activities in 
the High School. Richmond, Va. Johnsor 
Publishing Co., 1925. 

Twenty-fifth Yearbook, op. cit., pp. 21-22 
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ciations and debating clubs which 
vive practice in the vocation of pol- 
tician. In addition to these activ- 
ties are a number of clubs which 
have as their specific aim the stimu- 
lation of interest in vocations and 
the enlightenment about vocations 
They are variously called Life 
Clubs. Vocational Guidane« 
Clubs, ete. Lest any one may ques 
tion the vocational value of these 
clubs by charging that they cause a 
child to narrow his interests unduly 
and settle himself in a vocational 
groove before he has had an oppor 
tunity for sufficient contact with 
other vocations, we should observe 
the wise practice that prevails in 
many schools whereby each child 1s 
encouraged to change his club every 
semester and thus secure contacts 
with several fields. Time and space 
do not permit the enumeration of al] 
the vocational guidance functions 
performed by extra-curricula activ)- 
ties. Take for example the faculty 
adviser who is ordinarily in charge 
of each orgamized vocational guid- 
ance activity. He can play one of 
the important roles in the vocation- 
al guidance program,—that of voca 
tional counselor. Consider also the 
assembly which is so often given 
over to the discussion of a vocation 
It might be used as a class in occu- 
pations 


_areer 


So far we have been discussmg 
only those extra-curricula activities 
which are organized in the schools 
and controlled by them. Let us 
now turn our attention to a group 
of extra-curricula activities which, 
though very common among school 
children, are not being supervised 
as they should be. They are the 
wage-earning activities which are 
carried on by high school boys ane 
girls outside of school hours. Ar 
investigation in New York City 
high schools showed that from one- 
third to one-half of the boys were 
engaged in earning money at some 
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time during the year.’ Such extra- 
curricula activity is not pseudo-vo- 
cational ; it is really vocational, con- 
stituting the start of vocational life. 
If the school wishes to give voca- 
tional guidance, it can do so by 
supervising this work. This kind 
f supervision is already in effect 
in part-time schools, in some con- 
tinuation schools, and in some of 
the better vocational schools, where, 
f course, the wage-earning activi- 
ties are not extra-curricula but cur- 
ricula. The next step is to install it 
n the regular schools. 

\n excellent example ot 
supervision is furnished by the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company among its 
sales boys. <As is well known, this 
company thousands of 
school boys between the aves of 8 
and 16 (39,000 throughout the coun- 
try). In the city of Long Beach, 
California, with its school popula 
tion of 6000 boys, this company em- 
every 60. 


such 


employs 


plovs 95 boys. or one in 


Some of the older boys earn enough 
to support themselves ; others main- 
tain savings accounts: all are secur- 
ing vocational training, education in 
practical affairs, and character de- 


velopment. This is all done without 
injuring their scholarship, thanks to 
the careful supervision that is exer- 
To be eligible for member- 
ship in the honor organization, The 
League of Curtis Salesmen, a boy 
must be a regular attendant at 
school: and to advance to higher 
ranks in the organization he must 
have average school grades or bet 
ter. For the highest active rank, 
Master Degree, an average per cent 
f 85 is expected (or similar marks, 
to the marking system 
information being ob- 
from the teacher. 
carried on not 


cised 


cording 

used), this 
tained directly 
(his supervision is 
erely from the director of person 
Pettit, W. W.. “Self-Supporting Students 
Certain New York High Schools.” New 
tk Schoo! of Social Work, 1920 
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nel in the Philadelphia office, but 
also through the agency of a coun- 
selor in the territory where the boy 
lives. After he is graduated from 
high school, any graduate member 
of the League may, without collat- 
eral security, apply for as much as 
$1500 toward his college expenses, 
from a fund of $250,000 set aside by 
the company for this purpose. Up 
en completion of his education, a 
Master Salesman is guaranteed, up 
on request, a position by the Curtis 
Publishing Company, either in its 
own organization or in one of the 
many establishments in the country 
eager to employ young men who 
have worked under such ideal con- 
ditions of supervision and have de 
veloped the character that 
with it. 

\s for measures of the effective- 
ness of the guidance given by this 
supervision, we naturally lack sta 
tistical data. The vocational histo- 
which the Curtis Publishing 
Company has been collecting in its 
hles during the ten years in which 
it has been carrying out this pro- 
gram give strong evidence of the 
result achieved. A number of case 
histories have been kindly furnished 
by Mr. Miller, manager of the voca- 
tional service. Take, for example, 
the case of N. Glen Noble. The files 
show this recent statement from 
him: “It is a difficult task to say 
In exact words just how my Curtis 
training has been of benefit to me, 
because the selling of the Curtis 
publications and especially that of 
the Post, was so much a part of my 
growth that I don’t know what it 
meant to be without it. From the 
time I was in the third grade and 
until I became jumor in high 
school I sold th publica 
ions, so I really grew 
Curtis training as 


cr > 
poe Ss 


Tres 


Curtis 
up with the 
The 
“Early in his 
Curtis experience Noble became in 
terested in figures and kept remark- 


guide.” 


Curtis records say 
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ibly mature records of the growth 
of the circulation of the Curtis 
magazines, particularly in compart- 
with other magazines. When 
we obtained for him a position in 
the Bank of Italy he had the oppor ti 
tunity to capitalize his interest and ift 
and his 
ment has had two promotions, n 
being in line for a teller’s position 


| 
Ly is 
ricula 


son than 


mn 


xperience since empioy In 


»>W 
The excellent results in characte: 
ind vuldan 
of supe 
activiti 


he 


might accomplish the modern 


vocational! 
this 
extra-c 


training 


ichieved system 


by 
urricula 
tfectively t 
Lim 
f education by following the exam 
of this establish 
ment 

Thus far 
vocational 
‘urricula ac 
> 4 hools \ 
f the question 
consider them 


ple commercial 


should 


such 


discussed 
cyt 


we have 
significance 
tivities only 1 9 that 
complete examunatl ur 
demands that 


occur mm Cot! Suc 


as they 
leges as well. Here they take mucl tra 
the same form as they do school 
school. Considerable attention has is cl 


“oll 


i¢ 


7) } 


been paid to them of late, inquit 
being made as to the 
they future 
A considerable bod, 
the 
they are really the mos In 
1 polishing influence 

th 


rel ition 


vocational su the 


bear to 


“eESS Ot Vision 


collece f 


ly 


ion (outside 
holds that 
valuable an 
‘ollege life, particularly in 
lege of liberal Of late ve : “ 
the methods 


irts 


since rf have to ext 


science 
} : | at} 
been applied in collegiate education 


several investigations have been 


made in order to obtain light on 
juestion, the method being to ex 


the 


graduates 1 


standing of 
the lhght 
activities 
Jones discovered 
of Oberlin ¢ 


rated the most hig 


imine vocational 


college n o ° 

isort 
their extra-curricula if ight 
Thus I 


college 


that the graduates 


7 


h 


Prediction o 
Student 
8 1923 


( ollege 
De 


D 


extra-curricula 


ic ‘) ( 


ictiviti 
investigations 
ve might profitably make sin 
investigations 
ationship 


urricula activi 


hose is 


‘ve graduates it w 


1) 


itensification of 


natu 


those who 
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teachers had participated in 


the so-called socializing extra-cur 


ictivities to a greater extent 


lid those who were rated low 
Gambrill’ found a positive correla- 


etween twelve 
graduation and participation 
activities in 
hough the correlation was 
higher than that 
academic 
know 


ms succeed vo 


mcome 


years 
col 
it Was 


ind 


we 


Income 
neve! 


course, 


ese pers 
because they 


‘urricula lines 


receive 
the extra 
‘re originally of 
xcels in their 

extra-curricula 
Still this 
making 


er they w 
that 
in th 


voca 
e 


ai 


oOmeve 
S 


not deter us from 


na t «¢ rests 
ind it suggest 


to discover th 


vocational! 


e 


between 


‘ess and participation in the ex 


ties 


of high 
If the relationship is even 
that disc among 
ould furnish 
favo! 

super 
ictivities 


vet ed 


ul argument in Ol 
; 


ul 


ot curricula 


extra 


in the high school 


} 


s Dl urvey ur su 


rT i 


we have admitted the reason 


! 
re of the values for guid 


hich are commonly attribute 


ra-curricula activities 
ed ther to 
| show these 


We 


fur 


mploved and 


WW il] 


~} 
sucn 


which 
In all 


1uch of the effort must come 


ire toste 


()n hel a] 
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| pledge hearty cor 


trust that by our united efforts we 


may in time establis 


INTELLIGENCE OF SUCCESSFUL COLLEGE 


CANDIDATES IN MATHEMATICS 


Educattor 
lerman 
1ave found that stu 
yf the higher stan 
upper «qt 
lected persons Phi 
those who, on the |] 
108 or higher ry 
sent 


from the 


man’s conclusions are 


This is a study « 
yassed 
in algebra and plat 
ing a four-year peri 
we have the Binet 


more Otis test scor 


estimates of from fi 
‘rs. The Binet 1. O 
by trained examiner 

ynditions 
given by the writer 


‘stimates were obt 


two months after th 


\ definite procedut 
and teachers wert 
‘ommon errors in 
rhe correlat 
and th 
mates is 72 plus or n 


mates 


(Otis scores 


In Table 1 we 


oI 


with the Binet 1.0.’s, the 


Otis scores, and te 
together with the 
marks. The cases 
iscending order of t 

The first 
1.0.’s below 


»thers score hig! er 


seven 


have 


these bovs belon 


iccording to Term: 
rne better college 


and other 


lards are dra 


evidence to snow 


College Boat 


The Ot! 


yperation, and | 


h with some de 


lents of colleges 


j 


lartiie 2 
s group includes 


unse 
sinet test, score 

will pre 
that Ter 


rrect 


writet 


»f 55 boys who 
d examinations 
geometry dut 


d Fo 
| O.’s. Two oT} 


ill boys 
es, and teacher 
uur to six teach 
’s were obtained 
s under the best 
s tests were all 
ind the teacher 


Lined by teachers 


le term 


opened 
e was followed 
warned of the 
making esti- 
ion between the 
e teacher moty 
linus 2 
ve the 55 cases 
averaged 
estimates, 
Board 
ire arranged in 
he [ () "S 


icher 


( ollege 


of the 55 bovs 
LOS All the 
87.7 per cent 

g to the group, 
in, from which 
material 1s 
boy ft LQ $ 


gree of certainty the relations that 
exist between these two 
movements in modern education 


preat 


BOARD 








FLIN NEI 
{ 4 I luca ’ 4 y 
from 98-106, inclusive, really have 
ibility higher than these [.O n 
lic te 
rhe wt nas ready fo nica 
ion an article whi llms to prove ; 
that the Binet tests secure scores i 
for boys over sixteen which are too 
low In a correlatior tudy »f 200 
Binet 1.0.’s of boys 17 and older and 
the same number of ave ige teach 
er estimates, he tinds that when 7 
points ire 1dded t he Binet ( 
th rrelatior é é 
mates is higher tha s the rrela 
tion when the raw score ts used or 
5 and 10 respectively ar idded 
Other evidence ts presented to show 


that the Binet tests in the years 
above 16 ire too sey ! ma iit 
in scores that are t | 


If 7 points were added to these 


Binet 1.O.’s, with tw exceptions p 
the resultant [.Q.’s are larger than 
108. It is also true that if these 
same boys were retested they would 
vary 5 points on an average, which 
in all probability would be an up- 
ward variation The Otis tests in 
these 7 cases give a higher intelli 
gence rating than that given by the 
Binet tests 
Otis 1.0.’s are obtained by taking , 


one-third of the score in the table 
ind adding that number to 100. By 
that method the 1.Q.’s of these 7 
cases are 106, 113, 109, 105, 118, 108, 
113. Only 2 of these scores are 
below 108. 
Of these 7 boys, teacher estimates 
and 4 in the 


sat | > , , re 
ij) I LCile , IsUd 
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those boys B who make 30-60 points 
above norm on the Otis tests, or, in 
terms of Otis 1.0., who range from 
110-120. 

The reader must also note that 
these cases come from a prepara- 
tory school where some, by repeated 
efforts, achieve success with College 
Board examinations. Five of the 7 
boys took the examinations the sec 
ond time. 

lhe evidence so far presented 1n- 
dicates that for this school, at least, 
success in College Board examina 
tions in mathematics is confined 
very largely to those who have 
Binet 1.Q.’s above 108. 

The reader may state that some 
other school may be more success- 
ful with its students. That is alto- 


gether possible, although conditions 


Fifty-five boys who passed College Board Examinations in Elementary Algebra and Plane Ge« 


try Mathematics A, 
or Plane Geometry, has a value of 1 unit 
rhe Otis scores are averages of two test 
4 to 6 individual estimates 


or Elementary Algebra, has a value of 1% to 2 college units 
The ages are those when the Binet tests were giver 
scores 
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under which these boys were being 
prepared were better than usually 
obtained. All teachers are college 
graduates with at least five years’ 
teaching experience, mostly in pre- 
paratory schools. The classes aver- 
aged fewer than fifteen and each 
class period was sixty or more min- 
utes long, with definite supervision 
of the preparation of work 

In reaching conclusions with 1n- 
telligence tests it 1s well to remem- 
ber that city boys and girls score 
higher than do those from the coun- 
try or villages Children of the 
northern states score higher than 
do those in the extreme South, 
where educational opportunities are 
not so great. Private school chil- 
dren score higher than public schoo] 
children of like intelligence 


ne 


2 Mathematics ( 


estimates are averages of ‘rom 


The teachers’ 


Table | 
MATHEMATICS A 


Students A ge Binet 1.Q 
18-10 98 
17 98 
18-6 101 
16-6 103 
16-5 104 
16-10 105 
7 106 
23 108 
19-8 108 
20-1 109 
18-7 110 
19-7 11] 
113 
113 
113 
114 
114 
115 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
119 
119 


»” 


CNIS Maw 


122 
123 
125 
131 

139 


Otts ] eacher Estimate 
19 ( 
40 f, 


( 


tN in RS 
aw Vs 


sy) be 


Minion 


#3 


b> + um* 
ed 
Yo: 


ty 


> 
“J 


os 
‘sy 
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MATHEMATICS (¢ 

4ge Binet 1.0 Teacher Estwmate Cotlege Board 
18-10 y 7 
20 104 
20-7 106 
17-6 106 
16-7 107 
18-5 107 
19-8 108 
19-11 109 
15 
17-5 
17-6 
18-3 
19-3 
19-8 
25-1 
17-11 
17-3 
23-5 
23-7 
19-2 
18—6 
17-5 
15-3 
14-11 
gures in column with the heading “Otis’’ are the amounts above norm which each 
es from 0 to J points above norm are equivalent to grade C, those from 30 to @ poin 

re equivalent to grade B, and above that number equivalent to grad 4 


/ 


68 
67 
67 
68 


65 


DPrrnmrrmannrnnenwnn 


+ 
N 


84 
71 
63 
69 
67 
75 
96 
65 


oe 
r= 


Wb 
S8é 
ty 
'N 

>> Prn>d 


yWoouty 
whyty 
oe 


— nt et ee ee 
~~ 


Aaviunanv 
Wn & Gly = 
wivt 


-_ 


When all these points, however, 
taken into consideration, the 
still remains that College Board 

ses in mathematics come al 
ntirely from the upper quar 

e of unselected material and from 

the more intelligent half of the gen- . — 
. intormation whicn , I 


‘ 7 y 
ral high school group 5 


1 wish to take this occasion to 
thank you and commend the fine 
work done in the Pittsburgh Number 
of The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
cme. This is the type of guidance 
reat value 
Fite stadly is bened cn sectees ta | 8 @ who are working in the field 

' [ belheve that this is th 


ter believes 
on the organizatior 


prepare students 
, >. + 1 that | have vet see1 
lege Board mathematics peace ‘ _ enletae se 

For two vears I have 


xaminations than to pass any of 
the other subjects. If high scores 
re needed to succeed with these 


scriber to 7 Vocational Guidance 
Vaga 
helpfu | 
ning of my own work in this field 


me and have f 1 it very 
lin m d nd in the pl 

rr language work \lthough the 
lata indicate that only those from 
the upper quartile pass College 
Board examinations, it does not fol- 
ow that this need be true 

When we learn earlier in the 
*hild’s educational growth his real 
ibility, much can be done to secure 
greater efficiency. With a greater 
understanding of mentality, im- 
proved teaching and learning, the 
results will be better 


‘sts, still higher ones are required 
] 


(he magazine has become a source 
of mspiration and information that 
cannot well do without Bertram 
5 Bronson, Placemen Officer 
) 


I 
Polytechnic High School San 
IE 





rancisco, California 
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PERSONNEL SERVICE IN THE COLLEGE 


L. B 


Personnel. 


to mention briefly 

difficulties of vocational] 

in colleges that have led 

question the extent to which 
le us 

advice in the 


First of 


COUNnSe: OT 


vocations 


+h 
Rilett 

dithculty f being unable to 
Satistaction 


Owl precisety 


] 


are trying to do 1n 


to oul 
what it 1s we 
counseling for 
Our methods of learning 
limited and 


vocational college 
students 
about the individual are 
our understanding of what is im 
portant and what unimportant ts 
vague and unreliable Meanwhile. 
our knowledge of occupations is 
just as incomplete and, because of 
the lack of reliable objective data 
concerning what specific qualities 
make for success in one occupation 
as contrasted with another, the 
whole problem becomes very much 
that we are 
since we art 


involved. It appears 
indeed in a dilemma, 
placed in the position of guiding the 
individuals into vocations, the re 
quirement hich are unknown 


mSSESSECRU 


racteristics to ind 

sis of superficial 

juent complete evidence 

second difficulty that arises 1 
vocational work 

out of the tncreased numbers 

are seeking a college education to- 


n colleges grows 


who 


Northwestern Untwersity 


HopkKINsS 


Evanston, /llinots 


his is one contributing fact 
the difhculty of all educational 
rk and I shall want to refer 

later in that connection 
I wish to point out 
difficulty in 
counseling is 
to the 
and 


+7 
‘ 


t< 
kK 


moment, 
the immediate 
vocational 
for, in. addition 
sufficient 


e 


tble information for 


if securing 
large 
numbers of students, we are als 
problem of a 


ang 


confronted with the 
greater diversity of interests 
abilities 

A third difficulty grows out of the 
professional school situation. It has 
often been stated that the first of 
our American colleges were dis- 
tinctly vocational in their nature 
and training. Granting that this 1s 
true, it should recognized 
that, before long, the same curr 
culum that was considered neces 
sary to insure an educated ministr} 
was deemed desirable in the educa 
individuals seeking other 
\lso, we must remen 
ith this edu 


also be 


tion of 
professions 
her that in time men wi 
ational background began 
iness and demonstrate tl 
1 college ducati 
matters commie 
now, the 
more 


al the 


and 


presen 


ing sometime he 
re the 


ollege 


end of his second 
and frequently during his 
Thus it’ comes about 
that, in the colleges, we are being 


yeat 


rst year 
torced to a greater extent than eve 
before to give such vocational coul 
sel as we can on the basis of a ver’ 
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brief contact with the individual. 

In spite of these many difficulties, 
there is more demand each year on 
the part of the student for counsel 
and advice concerning his life work. 
In attempting to meet this demand, 
there are many of us in the educa- 
tional field and especially in college 
work who have come to believe 
that, in order to give vocational as- 
sistance, we must strive to know 
the individual from the standpoint 
of his aptitudes, interests, and prob- 
lems educationally and personally 
as well as vocationally. Certain it 
is that, in any vocational interview 
with a college student, the inter- 
viewer finds himself constantly run- 
ning over into an educational or a 
personal interview as well. It hard- 
ly seems possible, therefore, to sep- 
arate these factors if one is“ ren- 
der service to the college student in 
any one of the three. 

This demand for a more complete 
of the individual might 
be classified as another difficulty 
that we face in this world. At any 
rate, this more complete knowledge 
is a thing toward which we should 
strive constantly. One of the char- 
that becomes most obvi- 
ous 1s the tendency in all college ad- 
ministrations to deal with the stu 
dent in parts rather than as a whol 
lam sure that most of us have ex 


perienced at one another a 


knowledge 


acteristics 


time o1 
1 
1est 


feeling something akin to fear 


n attempting to advise a student 


we may actually be doing him more 
harm than Certainly 
; 


ould not excuse urselve 


Por rd 


were to discove T 


-~ 1 . 
mistake becaus¢ 


such infor 
matter 
When 


involved 


ivail ourselves of 
oncerning him as was a 
cord and within our 
numbers are 
necessary, in 
safeguard ourselves against this 
error, to maintain a_ centralized 
record carrying all of the informa- 


reach 
inside rable 


it becomes order to 
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tion available concerning the indi 
vidual. 

Any effort to deal with the whole 
individual involves more than rec- 
ords, however. It seems to me to 
involve the whole field of personnel. 
It may be that we can define this 
held best by considering the follow 
ing questions: 

1. What the institution offers 
the individual in terms of an 
acquaintance with the various helds 
of knowledge, in terms of an appre 
ciation of how these different fields 
supplement each other, in terms of 
educational, vocational, and per 
sonal service embracing inspiration 
and guidance inside and outside of 
the classroom, and in terms of 
specialization in specific fields of 
knowledge related to his chosen 
profession or vocation 

2. What the institution attempts 
to learn concerning (a) the ability 
and point of view of its teaching 
staff, (b) the effectiveness of teach- 
ing methods, (c) the reliability of 
classroom marks, (d) the value of 
the content of the curriculum 

3. What the institution attempts 
to learn concerning the capacity of 
the individual to profit by what the 
institution has to offer in terms of 
his educational, vocational, and per 
sonal interests, needs, and special 
abilities. 

4. How the institution § sé 
this knowledge of the individual and 
to what extent it 1s supported by a 
genuine appreciation and utilization 
of the methods of 


posed to 


science as Op 
unsupported convictions 
I¢ elings, or prejudic es 

5. How this information is 
administratively and to what extent 


used 


the work of all agencies is coordi 
nated so that and 
may not proceed in divergent paths, 
but rather work in a reciprocal re 
lationship 

6. To what extent this 


nated work is supplemented by indi 


SET VICE research 


coordi 
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vidual faculty members, student or 
alumni organizations, or outside 
agencies. 

7. What immediate needs in 
either service or research are not 
now being met. 

It is an encouraging fact that, in 
a dozen institutions taken as a 
group, one or another of the insti- 
tutions is doing a constructive piece 
of work which would be classified 
under one or more of these head- 
ings. I have referred to these as 
personnel problems. It may be that 
this would lead to confusion in our 
minds, for actually these are educa 
tional problems which have been 
given consideration for a long time 
It would perhaps be fairer to say 
that they are educational problems 
in the solution of which it is highly 
important that the personnel point 
of view be given consideration. 

Let me illustrate first by taking 
the matter of curriculum. We have 
for years taken boys and girls from 
high school into the colleges and of 
fered them what appears to be the 
absolute minimum of incentive in 
terms of interest in subject matte: 
or in terms of any intellectual ex- 
periences. Some of the leading high 
school principals in the country 
have complained that students who, 
when they left high school, had 
reached a point of major interest in 
one subject or another, have had 
that interest killed in the freshman 
vear in college [ am sure that 
many of you here have met number 
less cases of freshmen in college 
who could not, for the life of them, 
understand why they were studying 
the subjects to which they were as 
signed or visualize where they were 
going intellectually. Perhaps noth- 


ing has been done that is so illus 
trative of an intelligent attempt to 
meet this problem from the stand- 
point of the individual as the build- 
ing of the new and so-called “sur- 
vey courses” which are being given 


in a few institutions to freshmen 
Dean Hawkes of Columbia College 
points out that, for almost every 
freshman entering college, there is 
an emotional experience which has 
probably been unequalled in any 
previous time in his life, and it ts 
the duty as well as the privilege of 
the college to meet this situation 
then and there with courses of study 
that will justify the new student’s 
hope and expectation that he is go- 
ing to discover new and interesting 
things as a part of this new and in- 
teresting experience of going to 
college. 

Closely associated with this prob 
lem of the curriculum is the ques- 
tion of methods of instruction. On 
any college campus today one can- 
not have personal contacts with the 
student body without hearing the 
protest against lectures and the lec 
ture system. Recently I heard a 
college professor say that for years 
he had given the same lecture over 
ind over rather than use a textbook 
which was in most essentials the 
same material, because in a few 
minor details the author’s treatment 

f the material does not coincide 
with his own beliefs. This particu 
lar professor was lamenting the fact 
that he had wasted so much time 
lecturing to these students when 
they might just as well have used 
the textbook and he might 
made one interesting 
east explaining the points wherein 
he differed from the author. Huis 
chief regret was that he had not 
used the classroom time in more in 
timate discussions with the students 
on a more personal basis. It is such 
ittitudes as this that make for 1m 
provement in teaching methods on 
the basis of human interest and in 
lividual consideration 


h ive 


session it 


It is a curious thing to me that 
one factor in the personnel scheme 
of things has been given no con- 
sideration by practically any insti- 
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tution. We hear a great deal today 
about the selective process for stu- 
dents, but, so far as | am aware, no 
institution has made any significant 
contribution to the problem of the 
selection of instructors. 1 do not 
mean by this that a_ reasonable 
amount of care is not exercised in 
the selection of instructors, but, if 
one is familiar with the technique 
if employment that has been built 
up in the last fifteen vears, he can- 
not help being impressed by the lack 
f any adequate definition of the 
iob) = 6or~6=6 6odevices” for. discovering 
whether or not those who are avail- 
able for instructorship possess the 
d naturally 
need to be successful in this field. 
From time to time as one insti 
tution after another has been forced 
to limit its student enrollment, vari- 
ous methods have been announced 
under the head of the selective pro- 
cess as related to admission of stu- 
dents. By and large, the editorial 
comment on such announcements 1n 
the newspapers has been taken that 
any such plan is undemocratic and 
is bound to work an injustice to the 
individual. | have never seen a 
statement by any of these editors as 
to what they would do if their 
physical equipment made it impossi- 
ble for them to handle more than a 
certain number of students and if 
from three to five times that num- 
ber were desiring admittance. In 
addition to the physical impossibili- 
ty of one institution’s handling 
more than a certain number of stu- 
dents, there is, it seems to me. a 
fundamental question of personnel 
nvolved 


qualities that one woul 


1 
‘ 


If. for one reason or an 
ther. some of those who apply for 
dmission are doomed to failure if 


1] a; Nte?T | sa + he 
uiowed to ¢€ ( i consider it the 


bhgation of the institution to dis- 
over that fact and protect the in- 
lividual from the stigma of failure 
that always attaches itself to a per- 
son who has flunked out of college 


The personnel point of view as- 
serts that the institution’s obliga 
tion to the individual does not end 
vith the matriculation process. This 
fact has been recognized by numer- 
ous institutions and has resulted im 
the establishment of what is gen- 
erally called “Freshman Week,” a 
period between the time that the 
freshman comes into the institution 
and the beginning of classroom 
work. It is not necessary that | 
should describe the various meth- 
ods and devices used for acquaint- 
ing the freshman with the sur 
roundings and with his associates 
| do want to say more in this con 
nection in answer to the charge that 
this is a type of “mollycoddling,’ 
which is not becoming in a college 
and is apt to do more harm than 
good to the individual. We fre 
quently hear the idea expressed by 
those who are opposed to giving so 
much attention to the individual 
that it is by these methods that we 

re cheating the student out of the 
very thing for which he comes to 
college. and they phrase that thing 
as being the development of self 
rehance, the fitting of the individu 
al to take his place in the world on 
his own. | cannot help but feel that 
there is a fallacy in this type of ar 
gument that should be obvious to 
any careful thinker. | grant that, 
if the attitude of the faculty and the 
administration toward the student 
during his four years in college is 
one of settling as many of the stu- 
dent’s problems for him as possible 
or if, in other words, it is paternal- 
istic, then it is an imyustice to the 

dividual. On the other hand, I 
have no patience with the assump- 
tion that there is a line that all in 
dividuals cross as they come from 
their homes and enter the college 
and that, on one side of the line, we 
must look upon them as children 
and that, on the other side of the 
hne, we must treat them as though 
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they were grown men and women. 
[t is the job of the college to assist 
these youngsters in their develop- 
ment. In the effort to do this, I 
would not deny them the opportuni 
ty of making their own decisions 
and of making mistakes, for we all 
learn by mistakes and so may they. 
[his is quite a different matter from 
a lack of consideration which per- 
mits, through indifference, the ex 
istence of handicaps which the ad 
ministration can eliminate by exer- 
cising as much consideration for the 
entering freshman as is considered 
good form in any other situation in 
life 

This same question of “cuddling” 
or “spoonfeeding” arises in connec- 
tion with the whole system of fac 
ulty advisers. I wonder how re 
cently any of you have attempted 
to figure out the technical require 
ments in your own institution for a 
student who has come to you seek- 
ing advice as to whether or not cer- 
tain courses can be worked into hts 
program without the loss of credits 
that he needs for graduation. This 
particular phase has to do solely 
with what may be termed “technical 
advising.” I think this is an admir 
able designation of what ts involved, 
for to me the ability to read and in 
terpret the college catalog bespeaks 
a technical knowledge that I have 
no hope of ever possessing person- 
ally It is possible, however, and 
entirely expedient to develop among 
the faculty members a number who 
will know what ts required and be 
ible to tell the student whether or 
not it is possible for him to add or 
drop without jeopardizing 
his scholastic standing 

Faculty nevertheless 
goes beyond this point When it ts 
find members of the 
faculty possessing a keen human 
interest and desire to work with tn- 
visualize 
teachers 


courses 
advising, 
possible to 


dividuals, it ts 
methods by which 


easy to 
such 
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can render a very valuable type of 
service to the individual. I doubt 
if there is any other way possible in 
colleges today of approaching a sat- 
isfactory solution to the personnel 
problem except through such facul- 
ty members as possess this type of 
interest and point of view. Frankly, 
| am undecided in my own mind, as 
yet, to what extent it is legitimate 
ind advisable to add the whole bur- 
den of personal contact to the duties 
and responsibilities of the teaching 
staff. | am sure that trained inter 
viewers can do much to lighten this 
burden for the faculty, and that 
they can do it ina way which makes 
it possible to utilize the faculty 
member’s time and attention given 
to the individual in a manner com 
parable with his special abilities and 
interests. If there were time, | 
should like to discuss somewhat in 
possibilities of the inter 
\t present, | 


detail the 
view as | see them 
v take time to say that, un 
der either system, it seems essential 
that we shall guard against the dan 


can onl 


ver that is ever present of dealing 
individual in parts rather 
than as a whole. For the moment 
it seems to me that this danger ts 
when the faculty advisers 
responsible for the inte 


with the 


greatel 
are solely 
view than when a special staff ts 
trained to make preliminary con 
each student For who 
makes this contact, it is im 
nt at the beginning that the 
be made to de j 

ww the individual being tn 
differs from others 
general charac 
on the road 
little better tha 
It is not 


tact with 


termine, if pos 
terviewed 
possessing similar 
teristics who seem to be 
to something a 
average scholastic success 
that the persons 
initial 


‘onduct 


shall be 


required 
interview 


neo this 


y 
skilled in diagnosing the signifi 

ince of these individual differences 
but they should know enough about 


their nature to know whether the 
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ndividual should be referred to the 
medical department, the mental 
hygiene group, the physical direc- 
tor, the church pastor, or to a dean 
some member of the faculty who 
has demonstrated his ability in rer 
lering the type of service needed 
Whenever an effort is made to ren- 
ler such service to individual stu 
nts, it inevitably follows that the 
students themselves will come back 
help whenever they feel the need 
it, but especially whenever they 
Phis fre- 
question of 


in trouble leads 
uently to the 
line, involving administrative ac- 
yn, and to the influence that the 
rsonnel point of view exerts in 
whole question of discipline 
there is nothing on 
ater difference 


disci 


suppose 
ich we find a gr 
opinion than the matter of disc 
line. In those institutions where 
he faculty have the final respons 
‘lity for discipline, we find as- 
nishing inconsistencies and start- 
ng stipulations in the rules that 
re passed and the points of view 
vealed. I am surprised to discov 
how frequently one encounters 
irp disagreement with the 
it the purpose of discipline can be 
tated in terms of benefiting the 
extreme 


beliet 


dividual, in all but the 
ises where the welfare of the 
hole group runs counter to the in 
tvidual’s good. Frankly, it is my 
pinion that, almost without excep- 
n, one type of adjustment or an 
there is 
think 


her can be made so that 


such conflict necessary | 


be suspicious of 


have a right to 
‘iplinary measures which have as 
reir basis the theory of punish- 
by the same token, 


maintained at 


. 1 1 1 
ent i pelleve 


it discipline can be 


high level on the basis of its use as 
; contributing 


constructive ftorce, 
th ithe 
it thing 


racter building On 
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influences to 
term 


campus 
which we. all 


this basis 
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it is possible to fit discipline into the 
whole personnel scheme 

This is not the time for a detailed 
discussion of what is involved in 
those important phases of personnel 
work under such headings as mental 
hygiene service, health service, em 
ployment service, or vocational 
counseling. I do want to acknowl 
edge that each of them has its place 
and that they are 
portant. I also want to be sure that 
we have these things in mind as we 
think of the problem of the coordi 
nation of this work 

[ referred a few minutes ago to a 


exceedingly im 


phase of education which we so fre 
quently call building.” 
[It is my belief that, find 
out the extent to which students are 


being given a comprehensive insight 


“character 
if we can 


into the general fields of knowledge, 
the extent to which they are being 
taught to think straight and hon 
estly, and the extent to which they 
are inspired to search out more 
knowledge and _ to their 
thinking processes in terms of the 
problems of living together, then 
we shall have part 
the degree to 
character building are 
effective 
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PERSONNEL SERVICE IN 


INDUSTRY 


F. ]. HuGHes 


Employment Manager, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U 


l’ersonnel Service ut fidustry 


When | received the invitation of 
your secretary to deliver a paper on 
personnel service in industry | hes: 
tated to accept, feeling that perhaps 
what was desired was a paper deal- 
ing mor cally with some pati 
ticular commercial industry. Upon 
secretary, 


e speci 


being assured by 
however, that the treatment of the 
personnel problem in a compara 
tively small unit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States would 
be of interest, | shall attempt to 
give you a picture of what we are 
doing in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Kconomics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in_ the 
personnel field 


your 


lhe Organization 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics comprises a personnel of ap- 
proximately 2000 paid employees 
and is engaged in research, service 
and regulatory work that involves 
every phase of the production, 
handling, storing, financing, and 
marketing of agricultural products 
from the farmer to the ultimate 
consumer 

Its research 
study of economic 
factors incident to production, mar 
keting. and utilization, including 
practices, procedure, and facilities 
of the various industries affected 
and the relationships between agri 
culture and the other industries 

In our inspection and regulatory 
work we are interested in the in- 
spection of agricultural products 
including grain, hay, fruits and 
vegetables, dairy and poultry pr¢ 


involves the 
problems and 


work 


ducts, livestock and meats, and cot 


ton, this imspection being based on 


S. Department of Agriculture 


standards worked out by the De- 
partment and endorsed by the trade 
involved. Our inspection work has 
always aimed to be of an education 
al rather than of a police natsire. 

In our news service we are daily 
furnishing current information de 
rived straight 
fields and the markets in reference 
to the market conditions 
supply and demand of all the im 
portant agricultural products 
throughout the United States. 

rhe personnel readily groups :t- 
self into three principal divisions, 
one, the custodial; two, the clerical! 
and three, the scientific and technm- 
cal employees 

The custodial group includes suct 
employees as laborers, messenger 
boys, and workers of this, type. 

The clerical group includes al! 
grades of clerical workers,—statis 
tical clerks, bookkeepers, steno- 
graphers, clerks, typists, operators 
and all other employees whose 
duties do not require some specifi 
technical or scientific training 

The last group, scientific an 
technical workers, includes those 
employees who are engaged in re 
search, service and regulatory work 
and employees filling executive as 
signments These are the en 
ployees, for the most part, who en- 
ter our service with some spec 
educational background or a tec 
nical training gained in the industr) 

in some particular branch of th: 
in which they are working 


prices, 


ndustry 
Securing Personnel 

[he employment manager in the 

Government service is very fortu- 

nate in having at his disposal the 

facilities of the United States Civi 
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Service Commission, which under- 
takes to establish registers of eligi- 
bles for all positions. Eligibles who 
meet the standard entrance require- 
ments as established by the Civil 
Service Commission for the classes 
»f work in which they are inter- 
ested come to the Bureau for con- 
sideration when we have vacancies 
to fill. Some positions of course are 
filled by transfer of employees al- 
ready in other branches of the Gov- 
-rnment service. The majority of 
such transfers, however, occur in 
the clerical group of workers. 

Eligibles appointed direct from 
he Civil Service registers enter the 
service for a probationary period of 
sx months. We endeavor to get 
acquainted with them in every way 
ossible before they come into the 
service, arranging for personal in- 
terviews in Washington or with our 
ield men or with our specialists 
vho happen to be traveling in the 
egion of the home of the eligible, 
henever such a personal interview 

practicable, especially in the case 

those who are to do important 
ork. 

\fter they enter our employ a 
ery careful follow-up is kept of the 
ind of service they are rendering, 
nd at the end of the five months a 
lefinite report is required from the 
sponsible supervisor of the em 
lovee as towhether or not he should 
e retained in the service. In some 
istanc shows very 
irly within the probationary 
eriod that he is not fitted for the 

signment involved. In such instan 

s an effort is made to find out why 

is not fitted for his work. If it is 
recause he is better fitted for some 
ther line of work an effort is made 
» transfer him within the organiza 
yn, and within such time that he 
an be tried out in another field be- 


| . 
es the emplovee 


tore the probationary period of six 
months expires 


[ could cite a number of instances 
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in our organization where em 
ployees have practically failed in 
one division or assignment and their 
dismissal from the service has been 
recommended by their responsible 
superior when a study of their cases 
has indicated that there was noth- 
ing fundamentally wrong with the 
employees, but that they were in 
assignments or fields in which they 
were not interested and for which 
they were not fitted. By giving them 
another assignment we have devel- 
oped not only efficiency, but loyalty 
in the highest degree. In some 
cases the matter of personality has 
been a strong factor. We have some 
division leaders who more 
difficulty in developing new person 
nel than others. In these divisions 
particular attention is given to the 
employee during the probationary 
period to avoid securing permanent 


who will ultimately be 


have 


ly a person 
a misfit. 

Once beyond the probationary 
period the employee finds himself in 
one of three classes of workers 

(a) The outstanding employee 
who will forge his way ahead within 
opportunities with us and find his 
place elsewhere We have had 
many of this type of employees 
Unfortunately for us, frequently we 
have not been able to meet outside 
competition, but the benefit to our 
work from the 
employee and the 
and appreciation of our 
our aims that 
into the commercial world o1 
held more than repay the Govern 


ment and the Agricultural Industry 


raining of such an 
understanding 
work and 
him 


he carries with 


ther 


the organization or will 
for the investment in 
him during the 
(b) The includes 
those employees who are highly sat 
factory and who will probably stay 


utgrow 
leveloping 
time he 1s with us 


second class 


with us. Many of them entered the 
Government service desiring to 
make it their life work, capable 
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and willing to render increasingly 
effective service, hoping for reason- 
able advancement and recognition 
These are the workers who may be 
foundation and 
unit in the 
which has a 


construed as the 
background of every 
Government. service 
sizable personnel 


{ ¢ Che third group col wes 
those employees who come ind 
\ al little while nd Wal det on 
nd 1 se owhe ( vish would 


wander on but who unfortunately 


} 


ot bad enough to dismiss not 


are fond 
They 


good 


enough to 
the service, in a few 


promote 
have entered d 
instances, because they are afraid 
to compete in industry and feel if 
they get in they can probably stay 
in the Government service; in other 
instances they would unconsciously 
develop into drones in any organiza- 
tion. As our Bureau is.a young or- 
ganization we have only a few of 
these people, and if it is humanly 
possible to keep them out we are en- 
deavoring to do so 

\t this point I would like to say 

word about the Classification Act 
now applicable to the personnel in 
Washington. The Act and its en- 


forcement have been the subject 
probably of more scussion than 
any other single piece of legislation 
affecting Government personnel 
Phi who have worked with it of 
urse must admit that it has l 
ie but if it | e noth ig ( 
! I th 1} 
which are orth he effort spent 
uy 
It | used ve t 
ilvze = the ( ualifications 
not only tor the | sitions which 
hey are holding, but to determine 
whether or not they are equipped 


for higher grade work; to analyze 


the requirements of the positions 
t! hlling and, if they are 


ney are 
equipped for more responsible work, 


to consider closely whether they are 
willing to continue in an assignment 
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which is not worthy of their fullest 
abilities. 

On the other hand, it has forced 
the supervising officials in the Gov- 
ernment service to become better 
acquainted with the work of thei 
respective employees; to analyze 
the jobs under their supervision and 
to analyze the qualifications of the 
persons filling these jobs. This has 
forced serious thought on the que: 
tion of the job and its responsibil 
ties and the encumbents and the 
qualifications 

lollowing the announcement « 
the allocation of positions under the 
provisions of the Classification Act 
in our Bureau, | personally inter 
viewed every employee who wishe« 
to discuss the question of his or her 
allocation and endeavored to explai 
why the position was allocated in ; 
certain grade or service. It was 
surprising how few of the employ 
ees had really analyzed their duties 
and their own individual resources 
The Classification Act is the firs 
step in a great reform much needs 

Government service. 


in the 
The Employment Office 


Our employment office is oper 
ated on the basis of forming the 
the en 


connecting link between 


ployee and the administrat 
TICE In other words, it 1S 
much the agency of the individu 
employee in personnel matters as 
s the agency of the Bureau admn 


‘encourage our supe! 
to bring their pe 


the employme! 


ng employes 
problems to 
ncourage the 
vidual employee to bring his jol 
problem to the employment mana 


| nage! and we @ 


er, or his ambitions, if he does not 
find an outlet for them in his as 
signment. The employment mana; 
er will always find time to discrs 
with them any questions which ma 
arise as to their status, assignment 
or treatment. 
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lest This contact with the individual 
employee is developed from the be- 
ced ginning. Every appointment of 
OV- every employee is carefully ana- 
tter ; lyzed by the employment manager. 
1e17 4 If the prospective employee is lo- 
yz j cated in Washington, and it is pos- 
and sible to do so, he is interviewed by 
the the employment manager himself 
has before the appointment is recom- 
1es mended. In this interview a friend- 
bil ly discussion is encouraged of the 
hen reason the employee wants to enter 
our service. In some instances, this 
‘ interview has revealed that the em- 
the ployee has not been a success in 
Act other branches of the Government 
te! : service. In such instances the ap- 
she : pointment is usually delayed until 
her a more careful investigation of the 
lait employee and his previous service 
in a can be made, with the result that 
was the appointment does not always go 
loy ahead 
ities Every effort is made to encourage 
rces friendly relationships between the 
firs! employees and supervisors, and to 
ede develop strong divisional organiza 
tion, leaving the control of em- 
ployees assigned to divisions almost 
exclusively in the hands of the divi 
per sion leaders. Only when questions 
the arise, indicating a_ difference of 
en opinion between the employee and 
itive the responsible supervisor, or 
: 7 which might lead to more serious 
idu hifheulty does the employment 
as thee interfere without being in 
mit ted by either the empl yee o1 the 
ipel division representative involved 
pel lransfers and reassignments ar‘ 
met! more common in the clerical! prouy 
ei t workers, for in the. scientifi 
5 yol echnical, and professional grou 
nag t] employees have determined 
5 not hannel in which advancement may 
Ss as we secured by the selection of the 
ina! specialized field in which they are 
ses working . 
ma Uniform policies for promotion, 
net advancement, discipline, etc., are 


determined by the Bureau adminis- 
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trative officers and are uniformly 
enforced throughout all divisions 
We never bring in an employee 
from the outside to a higher grade 
position if we can satisfactorily hill 
the position by promotion from one 
of the lower grades within our 
group of workers, even though the 
promotion of such an employee may 
involve a transfer from one division 
to another and the coincident an 
noyance of training a new employee 
in a division in which the vacancy 
did not originally occur. 

We endeavor to avoid the use of 
discipline. In fact, we have only a 
very few cases in the history of the 

sureau, covering a period of over 
twelve years, in which disciplinary 
measures have had to be taken 
Every effort is made to encourage 
employees to render more satisfac 
tory service, to point out ways and 
means by which they can develop 
and expand their usefulness and 
prepare themselves for advance 
ment. The personnel office works 
in close cooperation with the divi 
sion leaders on all personnel mat 
ters and in an advisory capacity 

In cooperation with the Civil 
Service Commission we are endea\ 
oring to get before the colleges and 
universities of the country ar 
nouncements of the examinations 
for the various positions which we 
have to fill in our 
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ve been astounded during the 


st few vears to find how many 
OVS at the cx mpletior of their 
four-year college course, had mn 

inite idea of what they were g« 


life | bel Ve 


t that 
vreat deal of help could be rendered 
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I de ral service 1n de ve lopit {’ 


ung men and women for special 
ized work, and certainly to the 1 
dividuals themselves, if more defi 


nite vocational assistance were ren 
dered not later than at the end of 
the second year of the 
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through vocational guidance in the 
years of high school, but certainly 
no young man or young woman 
should go through four years of col- 
lege work without having some 
definite idea as to what they are go- 
ing to do when they receive their 
diploma. Your association can ren 
der great assistance in this field. 
We are very much interested in 
people who can qualify for our junior 
grade in the technical, scientific, and 
professional service, employing as 
we do approximately 80 persons in 
these grades each year. The con- 
tacts of our Bureau, which may be 
said to deal with the business side 
of agriculture, with the various 
large industries which may be con- 
sidered a part of the agricultural 
industry in its largest sense, bring 
our young men into touch with real 
opportunities. Scarcely a month 
goes by that some young man does 
not tender his resignation to accept 
a commercial or outside opportunity 
which has developed as a direct re- 
sult of his work in our Bureau. It 


is recognized that this is the day 
and age of specialization, and the 
earlier the training in the special- 
ized field is begun, without sacri- 
ficing a good general foundation, 
the more complete will be its de- 
velopment. A great deal has been 
done in the past year in this voca- 
tional guidance field. We have had 
a larger number of applicants for 
the examinations held by the Civil 
Service Commission for this partic- 
ular group of workers than ever 
before. Vocational guidance is a 
service with far-reaching possibili- 
ties. It is necessarily of such a deli- 
cate character, however, that it 
must be developed carefully, tact- 
fully, and slowly 

I want to take this opportunity to 
thank your association for the privi- 
lege of meeting with you, and to 
assure you that if our organization 
can be of any assistance to you in 
the consideration of the important 
problems you are studying, we shall 
be very glad to do so 


THE BASIS OF SELECTION OF SCHOLARSHI? 
STUDENTS 


HENRIETTA C 


Executive Director, Scholarship Assoc 


When our scholarship work was 
started some twelve or fourteen 
years ago, the matter of selecting 
students was a comparatively sim 
ple thing. The money available for 
scholarships was so very limited 
that the few who received them had 
to fall in the unquestionably capa- 
ble group, and be at the actual point 
of leaving school unless financial 
assistance were forthcoming. It 
was only after some years, and 
after the work with this group had 
begun to show results, that the 


number and amounts of our yearly 
contributions increased to the point 
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tation for Jewish Children, Chicago 


where we were able to consider 
selecting our students for reasons 
other than outstanding scholastic 
ibility 

It is generally known that as long 
is scholarship work is privately 
tinanced, it must necessarily be ex 
tremely limited ir meeting the prob- 
lem of helping all children undet 
sixteen years of age to remain in 
school. In Chicago, last year, 6,500 
children between the ages of four 
teen and sixteen went to work. Al- 
though Chicago has two _ large 
scholarship organizations, the Vo- 
cational Supervision League which 
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does the scholarship work for non- 
Jewish children, and the Scholar- 
ship Association for Jewish Chil- 
dren. a few general requirements 
had to be adopted which would do 
the eliminating on a larger scale in 
irder to bring this problem within 


the range of these privately 
nanced organizations. It was de 


cided that only children of fourteen 


over, the legal working age in 
uur state, would be considered. If 
the children’s families were being 
assisted by other social agencies, 


had to be able t 


meet the physical as well as the age 


the candidates 
requirements for work certificate, 
at least in the average 
This meant 
exceptions the 
eighth 


gen 


and had to be 
grade for their age 
that with few 
students had completed the 
The exceptions 
erally the immigrants. An 
other method of elimination was 
the use of a standard budget which 
showed the financial need. It was 
found that many of the children 
leaving school came from families 
who were financiaily able to keep 
them in school, but did not plan to 
do so because they did not believe in 
more than a grammar school educa 
tion. The need for parental educa 
apparent. There 
‘hildren who left school before six- 
teen who were not mentally ade- 
juate and so could not benefit by 


very 
grace were 


recent 


T710n 18 were also 


high school training of an academic 


type They present a_ problem 
which the schools should meet by 
specific and varied trade courses 


After these eliminations, there re- 


mained a group which a privately fi- 


zation could approach 


anced organ 
or a number of years the group to 


€ assisted was narrowed down by 


equiring an average school record 
85 or above We have found, 
owever, that even our very superi- 


r students do not always maintain 


besides whicl t 


his average 


was 
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found unwise to use any arbitrary 
school grade as the deciding factor 

The teachers’ opinions and the 
child’s school record have always 
been our main source of informa 
tion on which to judge his probable 
future performance in school. We 
found, however, that this basis was 
not at all times an adequate one, 
particularly when the judgment 


was that of a grammar school 
teacher Mur records show that 
many children who made a good 


record in grammar school, and were 
, teacher to be 
studious and capable, have not done 


considered by the 


ell in high school Chis may be 
due to a number of reasons Phe 
child's mental capacity may have 


wen adequate for the higher 
erammat 
he had the interest 


grades 
school, particularly if 
assistance, and 


encouragement often 


given by a 
eacher who has taught him in all 
ubjects He may, however, find 
too difficult 

when he is dependent on four or 
teachers, have not the 
time to be particularly interested 
in him, and he is graded on his actu 
al performance. Then, too, we 
found that at times the teacher’s 
own personality entered too much 
into her judgment of the child 
Often one who in her opinion was 
studious and well behaved, appeared 
so because he was mentally a dull 
boy with a mild personality, but one 
who applied himself diligently in 
ler to accomplish the grade worl 


Orde} 


) 


the high schoo course 


more who 


and thus please the teachers, while 


the boy 


considered the “problem ~ 


because he did not apply himself and 


therefore did not please the teacher: 
often had a perfectly adequate T 
even a superior mentality 

We were given so little time 
which to know the child before |! 


name was brought to our committee 


for the granting of scholarships that 
we were 


clad to have new 


: dded té 


ver\ t 
informatior 


avenue ot 
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usual sources,—namely, those of the 
school record, teachers’ and parents’ 
opinions, and such information as 
could be secured from social agen 
cies to which the child was known 
\bout four years ago we were for 
tunate in being able to arrange for 
psychological tests for our appli- 
cants through a state department 
located in Chicago,—The Institute 
for Juvenile Research, of which D1 
Herman Adler is the head. We be 
gan by having a group test, the 
army-Alpha, given to all of the stu 
lents receiving scholarships, at that 
time seventy-two in number. 
Where there were any marked dis 
crepancies between the I.Q. as ap- 
proximated by these tests and thei 
school individual 
Stanford-Binet tests were given 
From that time the Institute sent 
us two psychologists, one afternoon 
t month, at which time all prospec 
tive scholarship students were given 
1 short Stanford-Binet 
only students 
tested who had passed all required 
qualifications, such as age, ability to 
pass for a work certificate, and finan 
We still retain this 
ilthough we are no longer 
the children tested in our office, but 
them directly to the Institute 
for Juvenile Our Board 


pel rormances, 


test Of 


course those were 


| 
cial need 


pian, 


having 


send 
Research 
hirst 


isking out 


of Directors was at very hes! 


hildren to 


+ 


tant about 
submit to mental and were 
particularly fearful of sending them 


test 


to the Institute, which was at that 


time known primarily for its work 
with backward and behavior prol 
lem children As a result of the 
tests given in our office, we four 
that neither the parents nor tl 


the tests 


1 
about tw 


hildren objected to 

When after a period of 
decided that there was 
1 need for something more than the 
mere [.Q. secured by a complete 


Stanford-Binet test 


years it Was 


arrangements 
the 


Institute 


ere mad to have 
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give each of our students not only 
the psychological test, but a tho- 
rough physical examination and a 
psychiatric interview, with a view 
to discovering whether or not there 
physical or personality 
diffculties which might, during our 
with the children, 
and care. These 
interviews have been most helpful | 


were any 


ontact 


rutu! ( 








need supervision 


in assisting us to understand our 
student more rapidly and mor 
h ughly 


vocational tests 
to those mentioned 
bov i‘rom these tests we receive 
child’s special 

mechanical 
ilong purely 
the 
ability tests, the 1.Q 
recom 
stating 
the child is properly place¢ 
and 
le future school 
‘rformanee 


This fall 


ibility, either in musi 
or clerical work, ot 


rcademic lines basis oft 


these spc cial 
school performance, a 
mendation ts 


whether 


viven to us, 


in school as to grad course 
| 


en and his probal 


we added what ts known 


the Institute as a recreational in 





terview. From it most valuable in 
formation is given us. We learn ot 
the student’s play interests, what 
means he has of satisfying them at 
n his neighborhood, anda 
yecit ecommendations for rect 
na yutlets o1vel hi 


would be beneficial to him in the d 


vel ping T well 1) lanced ywerso 
\ esult of ca cord 

Cl wl i) ] V ¢ ) tested. A 
nay been ble t rive it seve 
nclusions ihese al based ¢ 

study of the LQ relation t 


school pertorman since teste 
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grade of high school work, particu- 
irly when they are correctly placed 
n their courses. Those that have 
from 90 to 100 have to do a consid- 
erable amount of home work in or 
ler to maintain a good record, but 
with interest and ambition they can 
isily accomplish such work, and 
yse children who have had from 
80 to 90 were capable of a passing 
at high school: 
yme few even made four 
th credit On the whole, 
er, they have had to be extremely 
ibitious and to study 
ree to four hours a day at home in 
der to graduate. We have had a 
ery limited number who had 1.Q.’s 
low 80, but were none the less 
le to do a passing grade of work 
high school. We will be better 
ble to speak of this group after a 
years, since this is the first year 
scholarships to 


1 


tudents known in school as “aver 


ide in two years 


years 
how 


willing 


it we are granting 


y 
~ 


ige” rather than the superior stu- 
‘nts we have sought heretofore 
f course among these students 
isidered avi rage, because they 


passing grade of 

many 
have 
idy found that some fall below 


doing just a 
rk in 
ith the lower 1.0.’s, and we 


school there ire 


SO. Weare carefully watching thei 
hool records 1 future adjust 
nts. Our work along this line is 

recent to rmit us to discuss 
ut \ yre | r¢ 1 t eresting 

l¢ “s 
ul 
Che matter t selection of sche 
ship students is a highly import 

yme We realiz s long as we 

g 

not able to grant scholarships 
ill childres would like to go 
school but are financiall nable 
cnotr Du il l aily unadtle 


do so, that our selection of the 
W should be along line 


g s where we 
Ly hope to 


contribution 


+ + ] 
he good ot the many 


— 
make a 


child 
to the 


should be 


‘he outstandingly bright 
s always made the appeal 


larship grou 1 he 


the first to receive assistance, but 
as soon as the groups are financially 
able to do so, the 
ambitious child, 
“average child,” should be 
opportunity for 


less capable and 
known as. the 
given an 


high school train 





ing 

We have always given the prefe 
ence to school records over the L.O 
in selecting the child who ts to re 
ceive a scholarship; therefore we 
have had a large number of childret 
who have made very good schoo 
records, but who hav: ly rated a 
“average” mentally hese h 
dren have not only don ( 
school, but have been easily ad 
justed at work, are steady in thetr 


employment, 
bilities at home, and develop t 
gyenel lly Ww ¢ I] rounde d mann 
Our superior children, on the 

hand, often present most 
problems, frequently due to persot 
ality difficulties since they are m 
often temperamental, sensitive « 


dren who do not always react well 


to the hardships of their home 
They have ambitions beyond those 
their families can entertain f 
them It is only through studying 


very carefully the students in rela 


tion to their home roblems 
by constant advice uidancs 
often given directly to the parent 
that some of these ildren at 
helped over difhcult r 
school ind l 
ultimate attainments are f cour 
more interesting than those of the 
majority of “average” studet1 but 
the latter hav nm tli who the 
same problems to ta nd 
much better able to et them ‘ 
ause of the advantag piven then 
through education \iter all, the 
too have mentality lequat 
benefit by high scl ng 
\fter due consider has beer 
given to the le hola 
sh stud } | 
broad ‘ 
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that the greatest part of the work ts 
still to be done work meth- 
ods are absolutely essential, so that 
we may be sure that each student ts 
opportunity to 


Case 


being given every 
make the most of his time in school 
when the 


This can only be done 


home problems do not become too 


pressing. Therefore, they cannot 
be ignored by a group which 1s 


working for the fullest development 


of the student. Careful recording 
is mecessary, not only to avoid 
duplication in work, but for statisti 


PERSONNEL SERVICE 
( ( 


National Counci 


However else the social worker 
may view vocational guidance or 
personnel service, certainly he must 
view it in two aspects,—one, a defi- 
nite service to the individual boy 
and girl, and again, an approach to 
the mass of boys and girls as any 
other approach would be such as a 
club, summer camp, an outing, any 
way to make favorable and useful 
contacts 

here is a psychological reason 
why the social worker has taken up 
vocational guidance in recent years 
as a method of work and a definite 


item of service Phe social agency 
faces the total situation in a neigh 
borhood or section of a city and 
knows much, perhaps too much, of 
the difficulties, the problems, and 


the tragedy of human life It be 
comes natural, therefore, to fix upon 
tangible the baby clinic 
the club for boys or girls, or, in this 
need in the 


needs like 


- = oT * £ 
Cast Teaim oO} 


the economic Ife 


specih¢ 


| am not at all surprised when | 
read of social workers committing 


Chev live so close to the 


suicide 
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cal purposes; and follow-up work is 
of major importance in order tc 
measure our results properly. Com 
parison should be made of the man- 
ner in which our former students 
adjust themselves in their work and 
in their homes, with that of the chil- 
dren who go to work without high 
training \ critical and 
analytical attitude towards these 
results will point the way to needed 
changes in the technique of admin- 
well as 


4 


school 


istering scholarships, as 
changes in our 


scholarship students 


ts0)7 
110M < 


basis of selec 


IN THE SOCIAL AGENCY 
Address 
ROBINSON 
M. ( 1... New oer 
despairing aspects of life that we 


should not be surprised when occa- 
sionally one becomes overwhelmed 
with its great burden, especially the 
burdens of others willingly accepted 
Seeing the tragedy of life, on the 
one hand, and striving to relieve 
some aspects of it at least, on the 
other, drive the worker t 
tangible opportunities and needs 
the lives of people, especially young 
folks, where there is some reason 
able hope of rendering real help, and 
where, there is a chance that 
this help given today may have 

far-reaching influence in the life of 
the individua! or the famiiy involved 


social 


too, 


Phe Social Workers’ Field 

\t first glance, it would seem that 
the number of people who would 
vocational help from social 
would be fewer “as the 
As the public schools 
and more exten- 
sive guidance work, manifestly 
there will be to do elsewhere 
However, as far as field of opera- 
tions is concerned, the social work- 
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er does not worry, for the number 
of young people and adults who 
want help are legion and it will be 
many years before the constituted 
educational authorities can even ap- 
proach the point of catching up to 
their opportunity. There are at 
least four realms of vocational effort 
today in which the social worker 
finds himself obliged to operate if 
he gives reasonable service to those 
who come to him. 

i. Boys and girls of adolescent 
years still in school but where the 
school does not give any adequate 
ittention to guidance work. 

2. Young people and sometimes 
idults who came out of school be- 
fore good personnel service was 
ivailable. 

3. Adjustment work, new starts, 
iurther study and experimentation 
vith those who were given help in 
‘chool but who have struck new 
stages in their experience and need 
further guidance and help. 

+. The group who are not merely 
till groping but who have definitely 
hanged their minds, because of new 

»wers realized or new opportuni- 
es presented. This is often edu- 
itional guidance, but at times in- 
‘rolves the whole realm from intelli- 


’ 
ence tests to placement 


- 5 ; — 
reat Vartabiity in the Technical Ea 
b Done by Social 


lgencws 


nifestly a group ot workers in 
agencies would vary in per 
service ail the way from the 
st to the worst in matters of tech 


que. Happily we are not so over 
un with vocational quacks and 
harlatans as we once were but 


hose of us who are interested na 
onally are obliged to be very 
watchful lest our local branches get 
iken in by some man with a popu 
ar reputation but no knowledge of 
the modern vocational methods. 
Like the schools, the social agen- 


cles are concerned these days not so 
much with guidance in general but 
“good” guidance. Some that is now 
done is, of course, good from the 
friendly-interest standpoint, but not 
always backed up with detailed in- 
formation or knowledge of the best 
modern methods. Most social agen 
cies are not usually equipped to do 
testing and some of the finer pro 
cesses of guidance but there are 
enough settlements, Y.M.C.A.’s and 
Y.W.C.A.’s that are doing work as 
good as the best, in all these lines, 
so that their work cannot be 
despised 

The difficulty in many cases ts 
twofold, a consciousness that the 
work must be done much better 
than in the past and the immediate 
difhculty of obtaining the money to 
employ capable vocational counsel 
ors. This seems to be 
true of the settlements at 
ment, as one head worker expressed 
it, “We have wanted to do a definite 
piece of vocational guidance wor! 
for years but we are unwilling to 
undertake it without a_ full-time 
paid worker, and we have not found 
the money for that yet.” 





especially 


the mo 


Many of the social agencies are 
wisely tying up with schools, psy 
chological clinics, and various agen 


cies whereby their own general 
ounseling methods may be sup 
plemented with high class service 
which they would not be able then 


selves to furnish 
Veed of Cumudatiz 1 


Because of the friendly yntacts 
which the social agency maintains 
with boys and girls of its own con 
stitue ney ts A I 
called upon for vocational counsel 
iftera boy or girl has been through 
considerable school and work ex 


perience At this poimt there ap 
pears a very real need for some kind 
of record either in the possession of 


the young person himself or avail 
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able 


It is thoroughly ridiculous for a set 


somewhere in the community 


tlement worker or a Y secretary to 
start all over again with a boy who 
has had carefully given intelligence 
tests, an aptitude test or two, has 
had three years of high school with 


consequent grades of some kind and 


perhaps some character estimates 
1 (16 } ( he < 

\ 11 Live CC 1 ough 

\ | ( 

} k } ic} 

groun helping the young perso 

settle his ticul: problem, but 

t is not available in one 

out of a thousand cases Chis is n¢ 

ny particular person's fault or any 


; ult It 1s very cum 
bersome and difficult matter to be at 
the materials were 
y kept and were 
the student « 

might readily be lost o1 
left in the hands of the 
school, such information might br 
furnished at once about a given boy 
but if two or three different employ 
t and a social agency o1 


it, the schoo! folks 


proper passed on ti 


' : . , 
Caving school, they 


iney are 


more also desire 


are going to get furnishing 


weary 


However, in spite of all difficulties 


this cumulative record ought to be 
worked out in some way, and the 
ocial agency ought to be willing t 
furnish its part of the st 
1 have £, 
eekKs a 
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VO pe 11 ich \ 
uable ( ruidance 
’ nt 
\nothet prol m nvolved, 
oOurse, 1S w he t he r or not this mito}! 


in part or in whole, should 
l directly to those 


whether the boy « 


mation, 
be furnishe who 
want it r girl re 
quests it or not or should it only be 
available at the request or with the 
approval of the young person con- 


cerned. | understand that some at- 
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falsified. If 












tempts are being made in New 
York, Baltimore, and elsewhere tc 
accumulate and furnish such data 
about boys and girls applying fo: 
positions 
The social agencies are much in 
terested in experiments of this kine 
for their own advantage and muc! 
data would be valuabk 
and employers 


7 ‘ 
Lie ll 


turn 101 schools 


, Cc OF Th ige} cies are Do 
ypical of ne oves on the part 
social agencies in this freld 1s the 
de] ture of the Ne York Associ: 


ion for Improving the Condition « 
the Poor. They have within a fey 


weeks placed a trained vocationa 


counselor to deal with childre: 
in the families under its. care 
Their plans include effort to est 


mate as fully as possible the intell 
gence abilities and interests of eact 
fourteen-to-sixteen-year-old 


to give him as complete a know! 


an 
cnii 


edge as possible of the schools an: 
courses available beyond the eight! 
grade, to give those who can benef 

by it specialized training in high « 

school; also, in families 
tuberculosis or cardiac dis 
ease has been evident, to give suc! 
health and supervisio1 


as will guarantee the best possible 


trade 


where 


protection 





physi il condition when work 
begun 
lhe new vocational counselor w 
try to gui ach ld whe 
ly for work into what seems 
ost suitable and to offer 


help himself ar 


: "i 
e family financially ind to d 
ve childrer if special abilit 
KITS POSSII for them to st: 
school even after the age of si 
een 


heir representative claimed tha 
still in the form: 
tive period but their plans looked o1 
the surface to be wise and practica 

Another illustration of 
agency work is the Vocational Bu 


their policy was 
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reau of the Boston Y.M.C.A., 
which has a director, two part-time 
consulting psychologists, a_  psy- 
chiatrist, a medical examiner, and 
a placement worker. 

The Y.W.C.A. folk are studying 
carefully their approach to girls in 
the personnel field in two particular 
aspects, in their Girl Reserve work 
for younger girls and their work for 
young women in business and in 
industry. They are moving very 
cautiously, attempting to give help 
on work attitudes and the place of 
girls and women in the field of oc- 
cupations along with more direct 
effort at helping individuals solve 
immediate problems 

One young man in Boy Scout 
work is trying to make an estimate 
of the influence of the Merit Badge 
activities in the cases of young men 
who were in Scout work ten years 

more ago and are now out in 
business or industry This is, of 
ourse, a difficult study but if he can 
vet data from a large enough num- 
ber, it ought to show some facts 
about the relation of leisure time 


activities to vocational direction 


The Social Agencies a Normal Field for 
Personnel Service 

Ever since the inception of vo- 
cational guidance work in this coun 
try the social agency has proved a 
fruitful field both for experimenta 
tion for direct service and for pro 
motion of the idea itself in a com- 
munity. One has only to recall Dr 
Frank Parsons’ early work in Bos- 
ton, backed by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw 
and operating at the Civic Service 
House particularly. Or to recall the 
work done through the Henry 
Street Settlement in New York, this 
iS again an instance of pioneer serv 
ice by a social agency having large 
after effects on the schools and edu 
cational interests in general 

The social agency surely is nat 
ural soil for personnel service and 
its problem is the same as that of 
the school and college,—how to do 
a conscientious and increasingly ef 
fective work while consumed with 
many other and often conflicting 


tasks 


ADJUSTING JUVENILE WORKERS’ PROBLEMS IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Wittiam J 


Ohio State Universit 
aducti 
In the Lnited states we send two 
lion boys and girls a year into 
the indust ind commercial field 


that we give these 


industry 
telligent guidance and 


lustice demands 
newcomers into more in 
issistance 
than they have received in the past 
Our situation has many advantages 
ver that of Great Britian, but this 
fact need not discount the value of 
her experience in handling a prob 
lem fundamentally similar to our 
own. 


Since 1921 she has faced an unem- 


BLACKBURN 


Columbus, Ohi 


ment problem whose extent 


id gravity find no parallel today 


e economic, political, and finan 


l aspects of the situation have in 
terested observer in all industrial 
untries, but the ocial implica 
have escaped the attentior1 


Few outside of Great 
! studied the sritish 
method of adjusting her juvenile 
workers to her present difficult cit 
cumstances, although this is one of 


they cde erve 


Britain have 


her gravest social problems 
lt is true that a brief survey of 


some of the best ideals was given at 
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the Child Welfare Conference held 
at Washington in 1919. At that 
time the Fisher Act of 1918 and the 
war boom created a feeling of great 
optimism for substantial progress in 
the entire field of child welfare 
With the industrial depression, 
which began in 1921 and remains 
with but little mitigation today, the 
Government was compelled to re- 
duce its expenditures drastically. 
The Geddes Parliamentary Com- 
mittee found it easier to apply the 
ax to the new educational program 
than to some of the more strongly 
entrenched public services. Even 
the idealism of the late Labor Gov- 
ernment made little advance in face 
of the extreme difficulty of meeting 
heavy foreign and domestic de- 
mands on its shrinking exchequer 
A study of actual methods in use to- 
day shows what has been done un- 
der these adverse conditions. 

This study was made in 1923- 
1924.' Greater London was chosen 
for study chiefly because of its com- 
pactness and the ready accessibility 
of all Government Agencies con- 
cerned in handling juvenile unem- 


1 The first approach was made through the 
London School of Economics. Its library 
contains the latest English writings on the 
subject and members of its faculty and 
graduate students have done considerable 
research work here. Professor C. M. Lloyd, 
head of the Department of Social Science 
and Administration, acted as the author’s 
faculty adviser and furnished him numerous 
valuable introductions to the persons best 
able to assist him. These included, among 
others, Mr. A. E. Tyler, head of the Em- 
ployment and Insurance Department's Sta 
tistical Bureau, in the Ministry of Labor; 
Mr. Sankey, Employment Exchange Control 
Officer for the Southeast Division of Great 
Britain; Mr. E. J. Fair, Manager of King’s 
Cross Employment Exchange, the largest 
one in the country. Each of these in turn 


not only introduced him to members of their 
own staffs, but gave him important intro- 
ductions to large employers, such as Mr. 
Glenday, Secretary of the Federation of 
British Industry, Lord Burnham, Chairman 
of the Parliamentary Committee on Edu- 
cation, and Mr. Sydney Pascall of James 
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ployment. In most respects its 
standards are representative of the 
best English practice in this line 

/-ssential Conditions of London’ s 

Problem 

London is, in some respects, pecu 
liarly unlike any great American 
city. Not only is it the center of 
the most diverse commercial and 
financial interests of all nations, a 
port in whose docks ride ships from 
every sea, but also it is the histori- 
cal and political capital of a vast 
empire. It is not an industrial cen- 
ter to the same extent as New York 
or Chicago. Although its lure has 
drawn men from every nation, so 
that all colors, languages, and mod- 
els of dress may be found in its 
streets, it has retained an essential 
homogeneity of population § un- 
known to American cities. What- 
ever variety may characterize its 
merchants, its workers are almost 
entirely unmixed Britons. This fact 
explains why its juvenile employ- 
ment problem is not cosmopolitan 
and so can be handled in typically 
English style. 


London claims approximately 


Pascall, Ltd., as well as to Mr. J. J. Mallon 
Warden of Toynbee Hall, ,Hon. George 
Lansbury, Mayor of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Poplar, the Hon. Lord Waldorf 
Astor and Lady Astor, M.P., and others 
particularly interested in juvenile problems 


Mr. R. E. Blair, chief Education Officer 
of the London County Council, arranged 
visits to all types of public and private 


schools, and made possible conferences with 
Miss H. Bell, District Organizer of Schoo! 
Care Committees, Mr. Simmons, London 
County Council Inspector of Schools, and 
visits to various care committee mectings 
The author wishes to acknowledge the deep 
est debt of gratitude to these and the many 
others whose unstinted cooperation and as 
sistance made this study possible. 

He was fortunate also in being able to 
attend the League of Nations Union’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment in March, 1924, 
and the Empire Conference of Charity Or- 
ganization Societies and Related Organiza- 
tions held at the British Empire Exhibition 
in June, 1924, both of which provided valu- 
able side lights for the study 
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250,000 juvenile workers between 
fourteen and eighteen years of age. 
Owing to the size of the problem, it 
has developed a variety of agencies 
and methods not found in many of 
the provincial cities. Leaving a de- 
tailed account of these for a later 
chapter, it may here be said that 
they would appear to be in most re- 
spects adequate for the solution of 
the problem. That they are doing 
excellent work cannot be denied. 
The success of any plan, however 
complete in itself, is conditioned by 
the attitude of all those parties 
whose interests it most concerns. 
Tradition, shortsightedness, and the 
pressure of immediate need have 
acted in various ways to interfere 
with the efficient working of this 
system. 

There are certain factors more o1 
less inherent in the present indus- 
trial depression that discount the 
value of parts of its program. A 
depleted national treasury, whose 
grants-in-aid furnish an important 
part of the support of the schools, 
finds it most difficult to provide 
needed funds. In the past, British 
export values depended on the qual- 
ity of workmanship rather than on 
cheap quantity production. The 
Unemployment Insurance acts have 
helped maintain an artificially high 
standard of living, with production 
costs so great that British goods 
cannot compete with goods made 
under present continental labor 
standards. Ultimately, all British 
prosperity must depend on a 
healthy export trade balance, which 
loes not exist at present. Natural 
ly the export trades, using the 
greater part of the highly skilled 
labor, have suffered most, placing 
this labor at a disadvantage with 
that employed on transportation, 
government works, and other shel- 
tered occupations. These latter 
occupations already are well sup- 
plied with skilled labor. Unskilled 


labor has succeeded in securing 
wages and employment’ equal 
or superior to skilled’ labor 
to such an extent that the in- 
centives to thorough training have 
been discounted seriously. Appren 
ticeship, though more common in 
England than in America, has suf 
fered a steady decline Chere is 
small enthusiasm for it when those 
already trained cannot find employ- 
ment. 

Organized labor, though gener- 
ally favoring a progressive educa- 
tional program, has viewed with 
distrust the work of trade schools, 
whose graduates threaten to weak 
en the semi-monopolistic power ot 
certain unions. Recent difficulties 
with the building trades unions have 
emphasized this point 

Employers, already »ver-bur 
dened with taxation, oppose exten 
sions of the general educational! 
program that would increase public 
expenditures. Lord Riddell, one of 
London’s leading publishers, in a 
recent public meeting voiced the 
sentiment of many of his tellow em 
ployers He emphasized the de 
sirability of boys entering industry 
or commercial work at fourteen, not 
only to insure their thorough gras; 
of methods, but also 


their minds the proper attitude 
toward their work. He deplored the 
agitation to keep juveniles 11 hool 
beyond this age, averring that 
such additional education did not 
make them better worker ind 
wasted both time and money 
The age-old fear that advanced 
education will create dissatisfac 
tion and unrest, and spoil young 
people for the hard, wunpieas 


ant tasks in life, lurks behind many 
such arguments. The shortage of 
domestic servants plays a real part 
where giris are under consideration 

Progressive leaders both in labor 
and industry have appreciated the 
need of better educational oppor 
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tunities. They realize that the en- 
tire nation ultimately profits by 
whatever program insures a broad- 
er outlook, a better trained intelli- 
gence, and greater adaptability for 
its juvenile workers. 

The most serious opposition 
springs from either the shortsight- 
edness or immediate needs of the 
child’s own family. English work- 
ing-class parents have not yet 
learned, as generally as our own, 
to take it for granted that every 
child showing ability should be kept 
in school and encouraged to develop 
it as much as possible. The desira- 
bility of an immediate increase in 
the family’s limited income over- 
shadows interest in the ultimate 
welfare of the child. What boy or 
girl in their county or ours does not 
dream of the glories of a job, with 
its consequent increase of self-im 
portance? The routine of the class 
room becomes irksome, especially 
at restless fourteen. Combine these 
facts with the uncertainty of the 
future and one readily understands 
why so few juveniles remain longer 
in the schools. 


Part Play cd by the F-ducationa 


ithoritics 


Successful adjustmént of the 
juvenile workers depends in large 
part upon the character and habits 
of thought built by their elementary 
schooling. Great Britain provides 
universal free elementary education 
London’s standards are high 
Teachers are more permanent than 
with us, and a much larger propor- 
tion of them are men. In general 
their program is more flexible than 
ours, and so tends to develop great- 
er individuality in the children. The 
high quality of their school work 1s 
surprising when it is recalled that 
custom decrees that only working- 
class children shall attend these free 
schools. 

Secondary education is not free, 


except that a limited number of 
scholarships are available through 
competitive examinations open to 
promising elementary pupils of 
eleven or twelve years of age. Fees 
in secondary schools are high and 
exclude nearly all other working 
class children. 

For those unable to obtain sec 
ondary scholarships, London has 
provided “Central” schools. Thess 
give four years of general training 
with some bias toward vocational 
values, in science, art, and manual 
training, besides a variety of com 
mercial subjects. These advanced 
elementary schools keep the child 
only until he is fifteen and do not 
prepare him for college entrance 
Their work, generally, is of excell- 
ent quality 

In addition to those graduating 
from secondary or central schools 
about 60,000 children leave the Lon 
don council schools annually, having 
passed their fourteenth birthday 
At present there is no compulsory 
supervision of this group until it 
reaches the insurable age of six 
teen. At every school, however 
the local care committee interests 
itself in the future of each child 

The Care Committees are supe 
vised by the official London County) 
Council district organizer, and are 
made up of the head master or hea¢ 
mistress of the school, and an ofh- 
cial representative of the juvenile 
department of the local employment 


exchange, together with local socia 


workers and, as a rule, the local 
curate and a non-conformist minis 
ter This committee, in additior 


to its general welfare activities 
throughout the year, holds a con- 
ference each term for all the chil 
dren who will have become fourteen 
by the end of that term. 

A confidential report on the 
child’s school record, health, abili- 
ties and interests, is supplied to the 
chairman by the school. This is 
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supplemented by additional infor- 
mation from the home secured by 
some member of the committee. 
Each child is called in separately 
before the committee. One or both 
parents are present if possible. The 
committee discusses the child’s in- 
terests and desires with him and his 
parents, and tries to plan the most 
helpful program it can for the fu 
ture. The advantages of continuing 
in the same school another year or 
entering some continuation or trade 
school are brought out. In case the 
situation seems to demand that the 
child go to work he is encouraged to 
employment ex 
change rhe which 
soon expert 
ability in this line, advises regarding 
the desirability of 
the child’s capacities, arranges to 
help him secure such and 
stands ready to act as friend when 
ever it may be helpful and as long 
as he wishes to use 
Some member may be assigned the 
special care of each case 

Many parents and children prefe: 
to get along without any such as- 
sistance but a large proportion avail 
themselves of it. This committee and 
the juvenile advisory committee at 
the employment exchange generally 
for the 
taking 


latter 


register at the 
committee, 
considerable 


acquires 


work suited to 


work, 


its assistance 


divide their responsibility 
child’s welfare. the former 


him until he is sixteen and the 


from that age until he is eightee: 
when he becomes a legal adult ut 
der the insurance acts 


no doubt that theses 
organizations pet 


There can be 
two cooperating 
form at 
tional guidance for 
niles. There is comparatively littl 
difficulty in finding some sort of em 
ployment for all normal children 
who leave school each year. This 
work is not always of a type either 
particularly promising or highly 
satisfying. Additional training may 
greatly enlarge the opportunites 


invaluable service in voc 
London’s juve 


for permanently satisfactory plac 


ing 

For those who have the necessary 
ability and ambition, London pr 
vided a varied list of special school 
Eleven voluntary free day-continu 


ation schools, conveniently scat 
tered throughout Great L lon 
carry such subjects as Englist 
French, Commercial Arithr 

Workshop Calculation Science 


Technical Drawing 


Metal Work, Home-craft, PI 


Training, and such commercial su 
jects as Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Bookkeeping Work 1 
taken by anyone between fourtes 
and eighteen years of age for fr 
six to fifteen hours per week 
special arrangem«¢ f me 
workers, and f persor ( 
employment lhe Fisher Act 
vided that all unemployed ji 
must attend these or othet 
but the cost makes this imp 
under present condit 

[In addition, 
free scholarships n son 
arrying partial maintenance 
are awarded annually for full-time 
training in various 
art and trad hools. Gu 
private polytechni institute Wor 
ers’ Educational A tion | 
Settlement Cl \ u 
imila educa I 
usua it non ( 

bl the S¢ 

hed juirem¢ 

iw se whi 
selve da 
prov ded oe 

ne i I 
buildings Be 
niles tor a nominal 1 tw 
or three shillings a year, may a ( 
these classes Nearly all bera I 
dustrial, or commercial subjects car 
be taken at these evening cente 
Comparatively few th hildrer 
who might profit these evening 
classes attend them, and many ol 
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those who do fail to get as much 
good as they could 

Professor R. H. Tawney' esti- 
mates that only about ten per cent 
of English children continue in any 
sort of school beyond their four- 
teenth year. Lord Haldane’s figure 
is even lower. London children 


probably do considerably better 
than the average for the entire 
country, but even so, twenty per 


cent would appear to be a liberal 
estimate. 


Part Played by the Ministry of Labor 


As previously noted, when the 
child leaves school he becomes a 
potential registrant at the juvenile 
department of the local employment 
exchange. In any case the school 
authorities have supplied the ex- 
change with a form giving essential 
information which may be needed 
when he does apply later on. A 
rapidly increasing proportion of 
school leavers establish early con- 
nection with the employment ex- 
changes. This has materially aided 
in stabilizing juvenile employment 

There is yet some dispute con 
cerning the extent to which employ 
ers tend to discharge the sixteen 
year-old, who has become of insur- 
able age and feels that he should 
receive a substantial increase in 
wages, in favor of the new four 
teen-year-old 

The younger worker has the en 
thusiasm of the novice and the quick 
adaptability of early youth. He has 
not acquired extravagant expecta- 
tions for high wages. The freedom 
from school and the novelty of his 
work partially compensate him. The 
sixteen-year-old may be dissatisfied 
with his present job or future pros- 
pect; he is apt to be impatient of 
present industrial limitations and 
may have acquired the habit of 
drifting. Few employers care to 


Page 15 


! Secondary Education for All. 
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hire sixteen-year-olds to begin 
work unfamiliar to them. If they 
have not acquired the “proper at- 
mosphere” by steadiness in a given 
line, there is some doubt as to how 
satisfactory they may be What- 
ever the reasons, actual or alleged, 
a considerable number? of juveniles 
find themselves unemployed at and 
after their sixteenth year, with in- 
creasing difhculty of re-employ 
ment. 

Sir Cyril Jackson, speaking of 
the entire juvenile employment 
problem, says, “Our boys are turned 
out of school at an early age, they 
are used for mechanical labor be 
cause they are cheaper than new 
machines, but they are not being 
trained for their future werk and 
they find themselves unable to pass 
satisfactorily into the adult labor 
market, having deteriorated too 
often in character and in capacity.” 
This is much truer for London than 
for any American city. 

In any event, the great majority 
of juvenile workers have registered 
at the employment exchanges be- 
fore they are much past sixteen 
years of age. The exchange main- 
tains a separate juvenile depart- 
ment in charge of especially quali- 
fied workers. Attached to each ex 
change is its local Juvenile Advisory 
Committee, made up of representa 
tive employers, workmen, and social 
workers, and someone from the edu 
cational authorities 
a chairman appointed by the ex 
change. 

Since March, 1924, the work of all 
of Greater London’s Juvenile Ad- 
visory Committees has been co- 
ordinated in “The London Advisory 
Council for Juvenile Employment” 
ippointed by Mr. Tom Shaw, Min- 


supervised by 





2First Annual Report, 1924-1925, of the 
London Advisory Council for Juvenile Em- 


ployment. Pages 17 to 20 
3 Outlines of Education in England 
Page 46. 
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ister of Labor in the late Labor 
Government. This new organiza 
tion already has succeeded in effect 
ing notable improvement in_ the 
work of local committees, in secur 
ing better cooperation with the 
schools and employers, and in mak- 
ing valuable conditions 
affecting juvenile employment. The 
Minister of Labor is now preparing 
a hanglbook for boys and one for 
girls giving parti trades in 
Greater London 

The Juvemie Advisory 
tees act much like the School Care 
Committees placing their juve 
nile workers At the end 
weeks each worker and his parents 
are invited to attend a meeting of 
the committee to discuss the situa 
tion and open meetings are held at 
least once each week. Any parent 
or juvenile worker may attend to 
get special assistance or advice at 
any time. Both of these commit 
tees endeavor to interest their juve- 
niles in wholesome recreation, good 
clubs, and such organizations as the 
Scouts, Church Brigade, or Girl 
Guides 

After sixteen the juvenile worker, 
in agriculture or domestic 
becomes eligible to the in 


studies of 


ular s of 


Commit 


of S1iX 


except 
service, 


surance acts, and may draw benefit 
as provided therein when unem 
ployed. In order to draw benefit 


however, he must report regularly 
and take educational continuation 
work satisfactory to the commit 
ter 

juvenile nemployment Centers 
re maintained by some exchanges, 
and any unemployed juveniles not 
otherwise arranged for must attend 
order to draw un 
At these cen 


given 


classes here 
employment benefit 
ters the bovs and girls are 
general academic work suited t 
their abilities, together with wor! 
that may have some vocational val 
ue, with considerable physical train 
ing Experience has proved that 


Piea kh 


many boys and girls who left school 


at fourteen, and lost touch with 
school work of any 
more years, have great difficulty im 


om 


sort tor two oO! 


settling down to effective classr« 
work again. The hope of a new job 


a short time also detracts from 
their enthusiasm Special methods 
iust be devised suitable to this 


class of student Otherwise the 


night be handled in the regular 
school system 


\ttendance at these cente! i sé 


arranged that the young  persor 
may have reasonable opportun 
ty to hunt work The exchangs 
also uses its best efforts to plac 
1] Were the cooperation of en 
ove S ¢ ( mplete S « 1] | be le 
ed the latte method would 
ufhicient W hil ] COl d { 1 
affairs is improving, there are y« 


many employe rs who preter 


the juvenile vorker directly 
thout consulting § the xchange 
This is due part to a natural dis 


like of government red tape, and in 
part 
by exchanges in trying to 
vorkers to suit the employer's de 
mand. The latter difficulty has beer 
unduly exaggerated 
sons 

In 1924 there were 124,000 juve 
niles between 16 and 18 years of 
Greater Londo 


indicates that the 


to the occasional errors mad 
provide 


by some per 


age insured in the 
This figure 
rreat majority of juveniles of these 


gistered at the em 


ges are now re 


ployment exchanges, a distinct a 


veve lal . t LOndon may 
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ing satisfactory adjustments for all 
»f her boys and girls between four- 
teen and eighteen years, she has 
profited by her mistakes in the past 
ind moves steadily forward. The 
major handicaps of misunderstand 
ng and narrow self-interest cannot 
be surmounted in a day. The finan 
cial stringency will not be removed 
Healthy industrial 
revival is likely to be slow and may 


rr some time 
juire industrial readjustments of 
me magnitude. Juvenile employ 


a 2 
ment will be the first to profit by 


ubstantial progress toward pros 
perity Already some advance has 
r¢ noted 

he work of the London Advisory 


Council for Juvenile Employmetr 


hould be doubly useful,—first, 


perfe cting the present agencies 

this work; and second, in educating 
the entire public to their value 
thereby removing prejudice and 
securing bett financial support 


for them. 

The greatest differences of opin 
ion exist regarding the demoraliza 
tion resulting from unemployment 
among juvenile workers. There cat 
be small doubt but that any one li 

, 


ing without reguiar occupation, and 


lrawing money without renderin 
uivalent value, must suff 
rale [f it be serious with the 
idult, it is much more serious witl 


the juvenile lo find oneself ur 
needed and useless in the great 
scheme of things is a most depress 
ing experience for any one, 
strikes at the foundation of his 
lity and lowers his self-respect 
For the young people to drift 
lessly at the very critical time in lif 
er, steady hab 
ot work, and useful skill should be 
acquired, cannot hel 
PR x 


t 1 1 
wOuUS Narm tiis 


when sound charact 


p doing thet 


i demoralizat! 

is less than the pessimists will admit, 

but no doubt is more than some 
| those optimistically inclined try 


> } } ] 
liaKe US DELIEV 


It 1s of suffici 


be jus 


ent importance to warrant the very 
best efforts that can be devised to 
remedy the situation 

Prevention in this, as in other so- 
cial problems, is both cheaper and 
better than cure. That London is 
ichieving an encouraging degree of 


success in preventing the worst 
vil of juvenile unemployment 
seems apparent Four additional 
steps have been ynsidered., but not 
is yet adopted First, raising the 


school-leaving age to sixteen; sec 
nd, lowering the insurance age to 


fourteen; third, making compulsory 
ittendance at day and continuation 


schools while unemployed: fourth, 
requiring notification by employers 
f the engagement or dismissal of 


uveniles 


Phe ew Unemployment [nsut 
n ict of 1925, effective from 
Janua 4, 1926, has greatly al 
tered the previous arrangements fi 
handling juveniles xcept that it 
lowers the rate of contribution fot 


those insured by 1/2d per week, and 

‘rmits the Local Education Au- 
thority to deal with juveniles up to 
the age of 18 years in every way, 


g 
ncluding the payment of benefit 
The Ministry of Labor pays this 
Authority a caputation grant. Out 


de London the majority of Educa 
tion people are doing this work, but 


inl London the London County 
Council has not seen its way cleat 
to do so, consequently there has 
been no change 

The foregoing, while attempting 
to outline the major factors in the 
rroblem, has been incomplete. No 


claim to an exhaustive study is ad 


ed The study. however, will 


Val i I 
tified if it leads to a better 
understanding of conditions in this 
field as they now exist in London, 
and if it contains helpful sugges 
tions for those working on funda 
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} mentally similar problems here in Child. Publication No. 5 
) the United States Washington, 1919 
esas List of Reference ) hild 
; Bibliography af Pu é 12 
l Only works dealing rather speci- Washington, 1916 
fically with the juvenile employ- II. United States Bureau of Labor 
: ment problem, and sufficiently up- Statistic 
to-date to be of present interest are The British S 
included Excl V\ ’ 
206 Wasl eto! 1Y16 
\merican Nesaiawent of Wak , 
United States Children’s Bu Juveniles in Great Brita 
reau Yuring the V \ 
, Standards of Child Welfare No 223 \‘ 
Publication No. 60. Child 1917 
Labor, Separate No 2 i] ’riva 
Washington, 1919 Morley, Fe 
Advising Children in Their ment Relief ! reat 
Choice of Occupation and Brita 1 


Supervising the Working 
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The wealth of material presented 
in addresses at the Annual Confer 
ence of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at Washing 
ton in February, was so great that 
it has become necessary to carry 
some of the addresses over beyond 
March and April to the May issue 
of The Guidance Magazine 
The articles thus now included are 
“Personnel Service in the College” 
by Mr. L. B. Hopkins, Director of 
Personnel at Northwestern Univer 
sity; “Personnel Service in Indus 
try” by Mr. F. J. Hughes, Employ 
ment Manager of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington; “Personnel 
Service in the Social Agency” by 
Mr. C. C. Robinson of the National 
Council of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of New York City; 


mye 
Vocational 


and “The Basis of Selection of 
Scholarship Students” by Mrs 
Henrietta C. Warner, Executive 
Director of the Scholarship As- 


sociation for Jewish Children of 


Chicago. Thus we have three im 
poriant articles upon _ personnel 


which is an extension of vo- 
cational guidance beyond and out- 
side of work in the public schools. 
Those of our readers who are inter- 
and in 


service, 


ested in college guidance 
personnel service will find in these 
articles valuable of the 
latest developments in these fields. 
Likewise, Mrs. Warner’s address 
upon the scholarship problem in 
Chicago presents the latest practice 
in this important line of service for 


discussions 


young people 
The article by Dr 
son, “Extra-Curricula 


Harry D. Kit- 
Activities as 


which was an 
before a recent meeting of 
the Society for the Study of Educa 
tion, is printed in this issue of the 
to numerous 


a Means of Gundance, 


address 


magazine in response 

There are such pos 
guidance 
service in the social and other 
activities connected with education 
and yet not a part of formal courses 
that we are very glad to present Dr 
Kitson’s important contribution t 
our readers 

The article on “Intelligence oi 
Successful College Board Cand)- 
dates in Mathematics” presents a 
scientific study of candidates tor 
college entrance and is of value be 
yond the single admission subject 
of mathematics. The author of the 
article, Mr. Ira A. Flinner, has been 
for many years the successful head- 
master of the Huntington School of 
the Boston Y. M. C. A., and now 
enters upon a great opportunity and 
field of service as Education Direc 
tor of the Lake Placid Club Educa 
tion Foundation 

It is an especial satisfaction to be 
able to include in this number the 
article, “Adjusting Juvenile Work- 
ers’ Problems in London, England”, 
by Mr. William J. Blackburn of the 
Ohio State University and of the 
Children’s Bureau at Washington 
We are all interested in the devel- 
opment of vocational guidance in 


requests tor it 


sibilities of vocational 


other countries and gratified t 
know that the movement is becom 


ing world-wide In England guid 
ance takes mainly the form of post- 


service, as Mr. Blackburn’s 


school 
article clearly shows 

Reports of work in the vocational 
guidance field are not included in 
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this issue, since the end of the’ time, thus aiding in making cur 


school year is in many cases a peri “Field Department” increasingly 
od of reorganization and the elec- valuable 

tions of new officers in the local vo- The April issue of the magazine 
ational guidance associations. The carried statements f vocational 
first fall issue of the magazine will, guidance courses in a few summer 
therefore, present an account of schools. The list is greatly extend 


M 
local spring and summer activities ed in this number. We feel that in 


and give the officers of the locals this way the magazine is rendering 
for the coming year. Officers of the a service both to the institutions 
cal associations are accordingly conducting summer schools and to 
sarnestly asked to send to the edi our readers, many of whom will un 
tor of the magazine news of local doubtedly devote a part of the long 
work and conditions, and readers of summer vacation to studying for 


the magazine in all localities are professional advancement and in 
ordially invited to send in news of creased educational and guidan 


] 


vocational guidance: tivities at any serv 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN VOCATIONAI 
(,UIDANCE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY he Techniqu unseli i ce 


ment. Dr M. H Hay 
ey fete } I tha dance. M 
ment. Professor H. D. Kitson A practical irse for those who w ) 
“ul act al per ‘ na ’ 
[his is a fundamental course covering the - rhroug! omeration writ — 
rigins and development of vocational guid- hou ther seen Jew York 
unce in schools, colleges, business establish Citer smite n yualified 
nents, and philanthropic organizations in tudet wi ' ? wort 
United States and foreign countries with juvenil ss meeting ist 
The chronological treatment of the subject f instr 
will be accompanied by a general survey ot ase-w 
he latest practice Especial attention will will b 
e given to methods of installing guidance ileal | 
ties in educational programs , j 
Inalysis of the Individual ’rofessor H. D luca rsoms ‘ 
Kitson \ 
Chis yurse deals with the methods of 
scovering the potentialities of an individual 
yr the purpose of giving him educationa 
ind vocational duirectiot The ill-round 
I 1@ analysis wi ye pre nted 
il 
c particular phy ‘ psychology 
d sociolog pics to iscussed are ‘ 
hi relatior Det Ww I S ‘ and physical rar Kan i | 
raits, physiological upacities, intelligence yle tests ar [ 
ther mental characteristics; rating scale f mea ver 
aptitude tests, trade test While the major means for rly very 
emphasis will be placed on analysis for th ests and abi ses and limita 
purpose of giving vocational counsel, atten ubjective rating sca luca 
tion will also be paid to the problems that tional to industrial pet work yoca 
arise im connection with the guidance and tional informati as a gitumate part 
adjustment of the individual in educationa! the curriculum ‘ssentials of a complete 
and social situations nation-wide educational personne! embracing 
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the whole educational ladder and including CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
both service and research functions 

Our offering tor the coming summer w 
The Principles and Practtce of Indusirial be very similar to that of past years. Pre 


Psychology. Dr. G. H. Miles, Assistant essor T. H. Eat will give a course or 


Director of the National Institute « “Education and Vocation with two hour 
Industrial Psychology, London, England credit; Professor G. A. Works will offer a 
two hour course 1 iministration of Vo- 


Psycholos y and CHearacter Study Dr. G cationa 4igricuiture Professor A M 
B. Watsor Field of the Universit Minnesota w 


— — give two hour cour n “College Prepar 
This course offers psychological approach : , P Se ’ 
, | - . . poaes ition )) / eacn f loriculture ane 
to probiems ol Character lormatior ne = iene 
: , here will be a group <« course fieres 
sympton causes and treatment tor disci . 
: : ; ; : Nura mngineering t various pl ( 
pimary case peculiar Or mal-adjusted per 4 +] ‘ , 
" ; " An ir group ot «¢ r W " ' 
sonalit et will be considered Atter ee : 
, P , , ; , SOC Orga whict i 
tor \ pe fivel oO methods of dcevciop 1 ; 
. : —__ cational tre 
ing a ( measuring attitudes, ideals, eme 
tio! I s isciu well-1 grates 


7 gaan — — DETROIT TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Detroit, Michigan 


lhe f hol \ , re naitt Protessor 


Eng } Bagl VOCATIONAL GUIDANCI 


A study <« the factors upon whi the ihis 1s a tundamental course cove 











ie 
quality of human adjustments depends rigin, development, meani: 
Especial attention given to the outlining of poses, and meth ( vi 
techr of tri ng to be employed | The viewpoint of the 
teachers ar parent the vocational counst 
\ gations t fic 
Lectures and Practice Work m Psychopath ance w hye ; 
ology Dr. J. P. Kelleher of their bearing uj and practical v e t 
' r 1 
‘ ao. vocati unset I Franklit re 
This course pr nstrus a . a ¢ ank 
— he 
training to help teache personnel manag 
ers, and other professional persons under 
stand the mentally abnormal among tl ( DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
cially adequate and | jus ay Des Moines, lowa 
ioundation tor psychiatric soci \ I 
is ope to mature pe I lhe Prin and m f Vocatwna 
professional experienc é wuidance P Floyd S. Gove 


ea g, practice ) aking, examin 
tions of patients, and field wor rt UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
+1 sel t ow onangfesy pola o — f Lexington 


J m , mon a? ‘ x“ rt 
I C M St eva will t ve \ N Ma Arie 
; ’ } ly 23 
‘ t ¢ 
: UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
I y 
a cial and rel; - . , " School of Education 
men principa i tant princi Ann Arbor 
dent person vorker t ! f 
th ; len hic . ‘ j a Placement 
gaged in educatics rl rse is in the nature of an intre 
"1 ad yomet ne girl I av +¢ cto! t i mirect bret consideratio1 
‘ experience in var elds of pr given to f{ ot entering o« 
ul activit will a v7 4 disct cupations and the special and economic waste 
( topi i the statt qualifications nvolved. Attentior then given to variou 


nd duties f deans, sociological founda uspects of guidanc ind placement work 

the education of women: the ad including occupational intormation courses 

Ith problems of try-out experiences, individual counseling 

git the dviset relation to religious placement, and the use of psychologica 
problems tests for guidance purposes 
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- V ocatu nal Psy hology ce nouid conier w \ Cla I 
Reed prior to registration 


This course considers the applications 


the psychology of individual differences t : 
PS} ) ‘ < . Courses in Personnel Service Offered im 


the problems oi ocational guidance and 
= pimppecste scat : the Summer School of 1926 


placement. Different methods now in us¢ 
will be studied and criticized $160.9 Person lminsstration 
3. A Seminary im Vocational Guidance cour desigt 

In this course each student works out a °°” ‘ oe 
special problen under the direction the ‘ ny - = 2 ‘ : 
instructor . 4 ‘ | . 

The first and thir ‘ urs are vivel \ : 
Protessor Myer tl econd course 1s giver r : : 
DY Professor Grifhtt tne Psyche gy . . s 
Department 

ci“ i 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI wre a 


Columbia Mr aylor 21 


, : , c . ys , ; 
Educat! G225—Problems in Vocationa OV.1 , ‘ 
, 5 
Education graduate course taught by 1 
Dr »elvidge it 
~ , ron y , MA 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
| ( a i t gnt 
012 ( J 
V ( irik N Ile c 
cy DI T la i c 
pe cul it | emMciet 
cies a i I t 4 c ( WW i ul a 
ans iS a ech eV pin ol man ‘ 
} ‘ ‘ } } 
kirk ( capacit ind desirab ) { ‘ : , 
persona Ww Oil ‘ ) 
I ty] met oblems I 
oader « ' : » desienat 
e ¢ 
per ! \ 
j ré t ‘ 
equipt é esm , 
v vi mit n r 
the Sumn 5 N 
t ] () 
r i » 
> 7 ’ { 
\ 
ny NORTHWEST N UNIVE 
fH tt 
Evanst Illino 
( 
( ‘ ‘ . 
ct al 
I wi 
i i 
I w Als 
Second pi a ining r spec struct 
1 val eld {f personne! servic A stu the | 
c : f a hicl te al ry mantel reme! " 
quence 0 cou which comouine | mentita ¥ 
; : . hos lsat ‘ 
and practical experience and lead t g 
degrees are offered in the Summer Schoo work 
and in the Schcol of Education These the results of n 
1 7 eaat 


wishing to prepare for such specialized serv ntelligence test 
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Psychology SC12—Vocational and Educa 
tional Gusdance 3} hours. Professor 
Laird 

Prerequisite : Two courses in Psychology 
Certain others may be admitted by permis 
sion of the instructor 

The psychological principles underlying 
the problems of guidance, and modern ap 
proved methods of guidance 

Education SB4—Educational Measurements 
3 hours. Professor Blackhurst 

Prerequisite: One year of Psychology 

Education. 


A study is mad f educational measure 
ments for determining progress in learning 
efficienc und mental ability 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


College of Education 
Athens 


V ocational Culdance Dean McCracken 

This course will deal with the various 
phases of educational and vocational guid 
ance. Four recitations a week. Credit, two 
hours 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus 


Principles of Vocational Guidanc: rhree 
credit hours. First term. Prerequisite 
junior standing. Mr. Horridge 

An inquiry into the origin, development 
meaning, scope, purposes, and methods 
vocational and educational guidance. Elective 
in the College of Education and in the Grad 
uate School [The summer session begins 

June 16 and ends August 28 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Th following courses ffered in ou 
Summer School for 1926 are of interest 
connection with the problem V ocationa 
Guidance Education 22Sb, Educational 
Measurements; Education 45Sa, Guidanc 
the Public School Education 45VS, Voca 
tional Guidance Education 65VS, Moder 
Industries and Industrial Relations fron 
the standpoint « guidance Educati 
68VS, Tests and Measurements for Voca 
tional Teachers 

For the special bulleti: n Psycholo 
courses or the g ral « rie Sur 
mer School, address John Dolmar Jr 


Director 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE 


State College 


Guidance. Recitation 3 periods; T., Th., S 
11 :00-12:20. Credit 2. Mr. Killius 
The purpose of this course is threefold 


First, to give insight into the problems, pos 
sibilities and methods of vocational guid 
ance ; second, to acquaint teachers with the 
rich field of guidance bibliography; third 
to give teachers a working knowledge of 
methods used in connection with counsel 
ing, placement, follow-up and general field 
work ; and fourth, to suggest a guidance pro 
gram for schools based on the outline of the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Advanced study with additional credit car 
“d 


v arranged for those qualify 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Lafayette, Indiana 


( f Trades a st " 
\g 4 ] a r STi H 
\ g1 Pr M cl 
SW } 4 I 


{ iver y < 
i | > m 192 | | 
itional and ( 
vork wil b give [ M s { M { 
im, Vocational ( iselor and Teacl 
Guidance, Washingt Junior High § 
During tl sumn { rtunity wil 
riven t monstrate i I 
tac made V« vO i 
( l ind 1 r 
= etvel st? 
(HH) I p \ | ( 
( 4 n the ify re 
i “a' i y 
Hig Sch | 
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[ er \ por 
¢ T y } 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
S { rsity 
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ric 117 l , * 
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i] ‘ ‘ W 
e give P V M. Proct 
Ade ipp i 
{ a N ty da ( re 
nite are } cos ¢ ’ 7 
entia ' ych ry 


Department 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Summer Session 
Knoxville 


Vocational and Educational Guidance. A 
general survey of the field of guidance with 
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individ 
hours 
yur se 


special reierence t solution of 
ual problems. Second term. Four 
1% hours credit. Mr. Gabler This « 
s given during tl 1 term, six weeks 
July 16 through August 26 no. A. Thack 
Director 


tor 


VIRGINIA 


irginia 


UNIVERSITY OF 
University, V 


on ‘ Z a 
H 4 Cred I hour M 
Br wl M \ De Mi tt 
ne 
Th urs¢ | ae 
Southe W 4 
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ended f l cipals cat 
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High S Mr ‘ B. Hall, V 
ginia State Super. H S« . 
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Mr. Smithe M Brov an ‘ ‘ 
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and supe college eachers ( 
visers, and t her S t | 
structor as to general education, mat 
and experience The course mor 
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all specia 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 


ll4. Shop | ation and Occupational 
mre priate AY _ tio te t he pr 
cess erms n ninery and tools of 
ce teachers ot 
ipations, mathematics, 
c ‘ trial! experience has 
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tech ired ? tr 
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A Guide to the Study 


of Occupations | 
New and Re vised Edition 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN, 
Bureau of Vocational 
Harvard University 


of the 
Guidance in 
$2.50 


Harvard Univ ity 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCI 


AS FORMULATED AND ADOPTED IN 1924 BY Hi 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Che principles of guida in presented are treated from the standp 
school administrator itional counselor, parent, so ial, « Ic, and “ 
pers A r 1 [ won the WOrKk i ng c i» 
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! iVis Priv D 
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eral souther college Out « this rich 
background « experience she has written 
the present course oO! study 

The syllabus 1s a condensed abstract « 
the ubject-matter of such a <¢ r The 


pamphlet deals with the need for orientati 


the present status of education for women 


the institutionalized activities of women, the 








ndustrial revolution and its effects on the 
ves and activities of wome! vocationa 
guidance ar d the social order, a survey ot 
the « ( and the economic values ot 
college ed catk The t iccomp c 
wit! cre ng com*r£ by , 
art t tine < a Cias 
hed I rapl er ‘ 
cu ( i ect F ement \ 
lectures and topics, at t Sampie report 
prepare by studer ‘ 
one « mat matic i } 
tuniti social WV i 
| | rycd the ¢£ 4 ‘ 
wr oi thrs review { 
ance vyitnout chang the curricu 
bound t prove mad late Here sa cde 
nite and recommended he ptot se teachers 
who are willing to experiment offering 
an omentation course nat orient 
The only wmprovement the 
suggest to other writer t ( 
discussion of classroom 1 
position « the relatior the course 
dividual counseling tests, 1 ement 
follow-uy 
LAK Re ‘ In | STI Dwight 
Lowe Hooping A W.S Con 
Chicas page Net $6.00 
Mr. Hoopingarner ts Executive Couns 
on Industri: an (Commercia Relat 
Executive of the American ( tructior 
Counc and Director « the New York 
Building Congress 
In th comprehet sive | ' ( 
tentx ‘ author to get back to a con 
sideratior the simple and primary values 
affecting iman relations in industr Be 
cause the work flows from the author wn 
experience an Servation as an activ r 
ecuti ind ct ‘ the adn t 
ibe ( omic | ( 
nun TL { 
I g eshness 
an ( 
: uct 4 I 
t or d { A 1m \ 
on | T 1 th ext Ww r 
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BUSINESS 
EMPLOYMENTS 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


‘The most modern methods of business « 
ganization and activity are shown by numerou: 
charts, diagrams, descriptive and criticai ma 
terial. Statistics from the national census have 
been included also. Business experts have been 
msulted at every step and have given hearty 
ipproval to the author’s work. The volume pr 
ents for the first time in a simple and clear 
lanner the nature, extent, opportunits am 
igh demands of the business worl rrend 
Education. 








It should be of special interest to all teachers of 
ommercial subjects in high schools and should 
have an influence in the general introduction of 
nore fundamental! questions into the commercial 
curriculums of our high schoo Educ 
onal Administration and Supervi 





Accurate and detailed information regarding 
onditions in busines: iluable alike for voca- 
tienal counselors, for young people entering o 
upations, and for ambitious workers desiring 
promotion.” The School Review 


“Mr. Allen has produced a valuable contribv- 
tion, both because of the specific information 
which he has given and because the method em- 
ploved is indicative of what may be done for 


other kinds of occupations The Survey 
“Tt will serve excellently for class use in those 
schools which give a course in occupat to help 


pupils in their choice of a life work T he 
Progressive Tea her 

Aside from the uses for which it is intended, the 
book will be a revelation of the intricacies of busi 
ness machinery to every one who looks into it 
Ve w York un 


This book can be confidently recommended te 





| teachers interested in the workad world 
The School W orld 

Every school library and every pers empt 

ng to do vocational guidance wor Wii want a 

opy of the book Industrial Arts Mavazine 


Price, $1 25 plus postage 


Orders may be sent to 1 Lawrence Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass., or to the author’s Boston 
Idress: 
FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


6 Beacon St Rostor M ase 
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human nature in 
with the worker as a 
social group 
subject of the control oi 
ext covered in a series oO! 
chapters, the treatment emphasizing the 
principles of control through cooperative 
management, labor unions, employers’ as 
mtroi, public contro], and 
industrial control 
an enlightening discussion ot 
earnings, divided into a ¢ 
and of profit-sharing 
chapters the author 
hours of work, 
the labor supply and unemployment, pointing 
causes and effects of unemployment 
and suggesting solutions Next follows a 
h conservation, bringing 
health and 
pe ot in 
remaining 


tor any consideraticn ot 
industry must deal 
member oi the 

Che important 


abor relations ts 


legal crf 
the effect of 


' 
rt iOWS 


sociations 
education on 
en 
he division of 

sideration « 
In the next three 
the relation 
1 


wages 


snows between 


ut the 


discussion of healt 


to light the present phases of 
satety work 


dustrial 


and the extent and sc 


n The 








chapters of the work the author devotes to 
the special social and international consider 
ations connected with labor relations Che 
discussion of such general subjects as social 
nsurance, child labor, industria] housing 
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Industrial Psychol 
Bringing to the average reader authentic information and dis- 
coveries on the human element in modern industry, this new 
periodical is meeting with an enthusiastic reception. Enthusi- 
astic both by contributors and subscribers. 
An industrial and psychological editor pass upon each paper. 
Che editorial board, as the contents, is international in scope. 
Special issues on The New Immigration, Woman and Industry, 
Industrial Education, Industrial Representation, The Eight Hour 
Day, Fatigue Elimination, Vocational Selection. 
Published the first of each month beginning January, 1926 
Subscriptions and Editortai Communications 
hee — _ ' : — a TS 
Industrial Psychology, Hamilton, New York, U.S.A. 
Subscriptions $5.00 per year in the United States and Mexico, 
$5.50 in Canada, and $6.00 in other countries in the Posta! Unior 
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preparation necessary to gain it. There are various factors in the schools which have as 
also brief parts of the study intended for their aim the development of a type of 
inspiration, such as, “There is no such thing school service to meet the needs of the indi 
as an easy job that is worth while,” and a vidual child 
section upon the value of education in secut The material contained in this bulletir 
ing promotion. Brief lists of readings and was organized by Mr. Harold L. Holbrook 
special problems for study and discussion ar f the Department and is issued as a pre 
included liminary statement looking toward the de 
In some respects these monographs appear velopment of th Pennsylvania guidance 
somewhat general and inspirational rather program, with the further thought of ask 
than specific. Upon the whole, the enti ing the school people of the State to make 
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of those who are concerned with improvement and adaptation to actual school 
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AT THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOO! 
July 6—August 14 
Courses on 
Principles, Research, I’sychological Aspects, Counseling 
and Organization, and Occupational Information 
Write for turther information to the 
BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


1. General Announcement of the Summer Scho 


2. Folder on Courses in Educational and Vocationa 


Guidance 


3. Mimeographed outlines for each course 

















THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS ON COLLEGE 
GUIDANCE 

During the summer there will be issued three outstanding 
books in the field of college guidance and personnel. These books 
are written by experienced students of education and guidance 
and have the added advantage that they were written by people 
who cooperated with one another in a study of the field and in 
mutual conference and criticism The books are follows 


Blake, Mabelle B. “(Guidance for College Women.” 


1) Appleton ana ( my} ny 


Doermann, Henry J. “The Orientation of College 
Freshmen.” 


Maverick, Lewis A. “Vocational (suidance in ¢ 


leges.’ 
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A WORK EVERY READER WILL WANT 





Mental Measurement in Educational and 
Vocational Guidance 
By JOHN M. BREWER AND OTHERS 


A a mpreie nsive, condensed statement of the need for measurem« nt. the po ibil.ties, the 
procedure, and the results to be achieved. Topics covered are classifying and promoting 
pupils, choice of curriculum, courses and schools, discovery of ability, measuring occupa 
tional information, tests and rating to aid in choice of occupation, test in vocatior 
education, placement, hiring, readjustment, and promotion. Annotated bibliographie 
Prepared in the Graduate School of Education of Harvard University by John M. Brewer 
Associate Professor of Education and Director of the Bureau of Vocational Guidancs 
and Ten Associates. 


46 pages, 50¢. postpaid 


“*] shall use it with my classes in individual differences. It is a very useful piece of work 
You are very wise not to clutter it with too much data; that is the great weakness of our 
descriptive material of the present time.” 

J. Crospy CHapman, late Professor in Yale University 
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Branch Associations 


Western Pennsylvania 
President, Oxtve N. Lorerrier 
Seerctary, Enira N. Gunn 
Perry Junior High School, Pittsburgh 
New Orleans 
President. Garrett P. Wyckorr 
Secretary. Emma Prircnarp Cootry 
Orleans Parish School Board 
North Eastern Ohio 
President. Wu.tam L. Connor 
Secretary. Irene Rrerry 
Prospect and E. 18th St., Cleveland 
Teachers College Chapter 
Columbia University 
President. Gorvon Grant 
Seeretary-Treasurer, Epon S. Usry 
Missouri 
Executive Secretary, Max F. Meyer 
503 Stewart Road, Columbia 
St. Louis, Missouri 
President, ALMA FLETCHER 
Secretary. Miss E, M. Rivvre 
Psychiatric Clinic, Municipal Courts 
Colorado 
L. Tuomas Hopxtns 
Hartre Dickinson 
McPhee & McGinnity, Denver 
Wisconsin 
President. Atyin H. Hanson 
Secretary, Recrna E. Groves 
Madison Vocational School, Madison 
Maryland 
President. Leowa C. Bucnwatp 
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Sveretary. Ensstm A. Germax 
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